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ON THE CLASSICS 
I. NEW YORK STATE 

As announced earlier, CW has undertaken, 
in the interest of its readers, to obtain from the 
various State Departments of Education, within 
the CAAS area statements indicating the official 
views of the departments concerned regarding 
the position of classical studies—or of Latin 
specifically—within the general framework of 
the secondary curriculum, including, in view of 
recent developments in foreign, 'anguage im- 
struction, the possibilities of introducing Latin 
at the junior high schoo! level or earlier. While 
teachers within a given state will probably find 
little that is new to them concerning conditions 
within their own state, it is our impression that 
few teachers will have had the occasion to in- 
vestigate the particular conditions under which 
their colleagues in neighboring areas: pursue 
their professional goals. Emphasis, procedures, 
aoals vary from state to state; it is our hope 
that the interchange of information here. pro- 
vided will prove fruitful to all. 


The position of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department on the classics is set forth in 
its Syllabus in Latin, published in 1956. The Syl- 
labus, the result of a series of revisions, was in 
the main prepared by Dr. Lois V. Williams, 
then instructor in ancient languages, New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, and Flo- 
rence E. Clark, teacher of Latin in Roslyn High 
School. The Syllabus contains a Preface (pp. 
7-8) by Dr. George K. Stone, Chief of the Bureau 
of Secondary Curriculum Development, an Ex- 
ordium (9-50) enunciating a rationale for the 
classics, an outline of Curricula (51-99), Ap- 
pendices (100-120) giving vocabulary lists and 
other material, and finally a Bibliography (122- 
132) for the use of teachers. 


Dr. Stone’s Preface presents this view of the 
classics which motivated the preparation of the 
Syllabus: 


Traditionally the education of the youth of the 
Western World has been centered around the study 
of the classics. But the democratization of educa- 
tional opportunities and the demand for more prac- 
tical subjects have tended little by little to crowd 
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the classics out of the curriculum. Aside from 
Latin, emphasis on our heritage from ancient times 
has been confined largely to the field of history. 
Now that the story of ancient civilizations is no 
longer emphasized in our history courses, Latin 
remains as the one subject in the curriculum de- 
voted primarily to the preservation of our classical 
heritage (7). 


The following statements, found in that part 
of the “Exordium”’ dealing with the purpose of 


the Syllabus, are of special interest: 

There is evidence that . . . increasing emphasis 
is being placed on the cultural, spiritual and intel- 
lectual growth of youth. It is realized that over- 
concentration on vocational and specialized studies 
can have an impoverishing effect by robbing young 
people of aesthetic appreciations, spiritual values, 
social consciousness and knowledge of the enduring 
achievements of the past. A more liberal view of 
the function of education is being reestablished and 
is bringing about a better balance between the 
teaching of what men live by and what they live 
for. 

As a result of this change in educational think- 
ing there is a trend to restore the humanities to 
their rightful place in school programs. Classical 
studies, which have nourished youthful minds for 
centuries, need searching reevaluation. The Greco- 
Roman civilization is a source of our intellectual 
and spiritual heritage and a living, fertile influence 
in the modern world, The languages that record 
this civilization are a valuable force in the training 
of many boys and girls (10). 


Under “Objectives of Latin Study’ 
the following: 


. .. Universal education makes impractical today 
the teaching of Latin to the entire school popula- 
tion. However, classical studies can be as valuable, 
challenging and stimulating for a large percentage 
of young people as they have been for countless 
students throughout the ages. It is contrary to 
reason to reject the wisdom and the beauty which 
are to be gleaned from intimate acquaintance with 
the literature and historical records of the past. 
Our leaders of tomorrow need an intellectual and 
historical background in preparation for understand- 
ing and coping with the complex problems of a 
rapidly changing world (11). 

Knowledge of the past cultures is a tremendous 
asset in the development of a sound background 
for an understanding of the concepts of democracy, 
justice, spiritual and individual liberty. Social, eco- 
nomic and political problems that beset the world 
today are similar in many respects to those which 
existed in other times (12). 

The study of Latin may not produce a great 
mind, but experience indicates that many who may 
have had a disorderly and unreflective mental at- 
titude in other studies have been aided immeasur- 
ably by the demanding discipline of Latin. It pro- 
vides a challenge and a stimulus for the orderly 
expansion of mental faculties (12). 

The linguistic goals of Latin cannot be over- 
emphasized. Nothing is more important for an in- 
aividual in his socia! relationships, in his vocation 
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and in his role as a citizen than the ability to think 
clearly and to communicate his thoughts (13). 


Under ‘Course Offerings” (14-16) Latin in 
Grades Seven and Eight, General Latin, Elemen- 
tary Latin, and Advanced Latin are considered. 
These courses are also discussed later under 
“Curricula” (52ff.). In connection with ‘Latin 
in Grades Seven and Eight” the following state- 
ment is made: 


Whenever possible, Latin study should begin in 
the seventh or eighth grade (14). 
Later under “Curricula” the following state- 
ments are of significance: 


Younger pupils acquire language skills with 
minimum effort and respond to new experiences 
with enthusiasm and a spirit of discovery. For the 
abler pupils in the early secondary school grades, 
language study is an ideal subject for the enrich- 
ment of the mind. Any pupil, regardless of 
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linguistic ability, can profit from training in gram- 
mar and vocabulary and from the cultural values 
inherent in the study of Latin (52). 

In view of the needs and interests of young 
pupils, it is recommended that, wherever possible, 
an introductory course in Latin be offered begin- 
ning in the seventh or eighth grade. This course may 
be so designed that at its completion the pupils will 
be prepared to enter the second year of elementary 
or general Latin. Such a course will have the virtue 
of relieving congestion in the traditional first year 
course, since it will distribute the learning of the 
language over a longer period, thus allowing for 
greater mastery of language skills and more thor- 
ough knowledge of subject matter. This course 
should not serve merely as a means of spreading out 
the work of the regular first year course, but 
should be educationally valid also for the pupil 
who terminates his study after the first or second 
year (ibid.). 


In the “Exordium’”’ General Latin is discus- 
sed in the following terms: 


All pupils should have the opportunity to re- 
ceive the benefits to be derived from Latin study. 
This does not mean that it should be forced upon 
them but that it should be made available to them. 

General Latin is set up as a two-year terminal 
course to meet linguistic and cultural needs of 
pupiis who lack the time or inclination for the more 
academic and extensive elementary Latin course. 
The pace of this course is slower and the require- 
ments are less exacting. than those of elementary 
Latin. Emphasis is placed on the practical and im- 
mediate objectives of Latin study (14). 

Some schools may find it desirable to offer a 
one-year general Latin course for seniors who have 
passed three years of modern language and need 
an elective to round out their programs. A year’s 
course in Latin, stressing culture and word study, 
would help them in College Board tests and scholar- 
ship examinations and form an excellent background 
for college work in English and foreign languages 
(15). 


Under ‘Curricula’ these 
made about General Latin: 


Statements are 


The study of the Latin language . has im- 
portant values which contribute to the objectives 
of general education and which would benefit 
pupils of limited linguistic ability. 

.. . The emphasis in these non-Regents classes 
should be upon the practical and educative goals 
of Latin, namely, development of greater language 
power, social understandings and cultural apprecia- 
tion (62). 

In discussing the appropriate reading for Gen- 
eral Latin this judgment is expressed: 


Stories in easy “made” Latin dealing with Ro- 
man life, heroes, mythology and fables can be 
found in textbooks and readers for beginners, In 
the latter part of the course, the class should be 
able to read selections or adaptations of “real” 
Latin such as those listed below (68). 


The Elementary Latin course is explained in 
the following way: 


This course is planned as a two-year sequence to 
serve the needs of students who have linguistic 
ability and interests. It is designed to be of profit- 
able and lasting value. It is hoped, however, that 
the nature of the course will arouse the student’s 
interest in Latin and develop his appreciation of 
the numerous benefits to be derived from its study, 
so that he will be eager to continue Latin on the 
advanced level (13). 

Its major objectives are set down as follows: 

The aims of this course as of all Latin courses, 
are: growth in the ability to read Latin with under- 
standing and profit; development of the ability to 
apply knowledge of Latin to a better understanding 
of English and the Romance languages; increased 
knowledge of the Roman world as a basis for the 
better understanding of contemporary affairs. 

When cultural and educative goals of Latin 
study are emphasized, this course is valuable for 
the majority of students whatever the length of 
the period of study. The course also provides stu- 
dents with the fundamental knowledge essential for 
advanced work in Latin when ample opportunity 
is given for thorough mastery of language skills 
(71). 


The norms guiding the reading program are 
expressed in the following paragraph: 


Too much time should not be devoted, however, 
to reading “made” Latin to the neglect of “real” 
Latin. When simplified and abridged, passages from 
Caesar, Gellius, Livy, Nepos are appropriate for 
elementary students’ level of ability and under- 
standing. For the third and fourth semesters, it is 
suggested that reading material be chosen from the 
list given below. The selections will ordinarily vary 
from class on the basis of the students’ 

(Continued on page 271) 


class to 
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RESPIGHI IN THE LATIN CLASS 


Of the influence of the Greeks and Romans 
on the general field of music there are innum- 
erable examples. They range from the super- 
ficial, as, for example, Mozart’s Symphony in C 
Major, which has somehow come to be called 
by common consent and no intent of the com- 
poser the “Jupiter,” presumably because of its 
power, dignity, and loftiness, to the more 
direct, as, for example, Gluck’s opera Orpheus 
and Eurydice. Greek and Roman myth and his- 
tory have long been a favorite source and in- 
spiration in musical composition.1 


Is there a place in the Latin class for serious 
music with classical background? Perhaps the 
content of the Latin course is already too much 
to handle. Perhaps the school already offers 
opportunities to develop an aesthetic sense in 
music. Perhaps the students would be ill-disposed 
towards serious music in the classroom. Never- 
theless, there is a place for such music in some 
Latin classrooms. Too few schools provide for 
the development of student interest in and 
appreciation of music. If the values of the clas- 
sics are to be fully realized by the young 
people we teach, if we are to awaken in them 
awareness of the impact of the classics on Amer- 
ican and European intellectual and aesthetic life, 
if we are to guide them towards the good life 
and raise their level of interests, then we Latin 
teachers should make an effort to introduce 
them to as many significant spheres of influence 
as possible. One of these significant spheres is 
music. 


The reader will observe that the suggestion 
of an introduction only is made. The teacher 
should never lose sight of the primary objective 
of Latin, linguistic training. If the teacher does 
not employ more than only a very few class 
periods during the academic year — and those 
chosen opportunely and with careful prepara- 
tion — to expose his students to the pleasures 
of music which their knowledge of classical stu- 
dies can bring them, then music in the Latin 
class will not become a frill or a careless diver- 
sion. If the teacher prefers not to use his Latin 
class time for such studies, he can find other 
opportunities such as the Latin Club, the home 
room, and so forth. 


Some works of Ottorino Respighi are sug- 
gested as a good introduction to music in the 


1. For some recent performances, see R. Fleischer, “The 
New York Theater 1958-1959," CW 53 (1959-60) 


10-12. 


Latin class. Discussed below, they have been 
chosen for (1) their simple subject themes, (2) 
their pertinence to cultural material studied in 
Latin courses, (3) their appeal to young people, 
(4) their relationship to each other. 
Life 

Ottorino Respighi was born in Bologna in 
1879 and died in 1936. Having studied musical! 
composition with Rimsky-Korsakoff in St. Pet- 
ersburg and then settled in Rome in 1913, Re- 
spighi himself taught composition at the Musi- 
cal Lyceum of the Academy of St. Cecilia, of 
which he was director. Apparently he was in 
love with Rome from the time he arrived there 
in 1913 until he died. A result of this affection 
was the compositions about Rome which all 
show her cultural variety and stability. From 
1923 to 1925 he served as director of the Con- 
servatory of Rome. Later he toured the United 
States as pianist and guest conductor of great 
symphony orchestras. From 1932 until his death 
four years later he taught at the Royal Academy 
in Rome. 


Three Tone Poems on Rome 

Respighi wrote three symphonic tone poems 
dealing with Rome: Fontane di Roma (Foun- 
tains of Rome), Pini di Roma (Pines of Rome), 
and Feste Romane (Roman Festivals). In 
each of these he pays musical homage to the 
city on the Tiber. In the first he tried, as he 
expressed it, “to reproduce by means of tone, 
impressions of certain natural aspects of the Et- 
ernal City.” In the second he resorts “to nature 
as a point of departure in order to recall mem- 
ories and visions.” The third is intended to 
“summon up visions and evocations of Roman 
fetes.’’ This he accomplished with “the maximum 
of orchestral sonority and color.’ 

As Kurt List has written in the commentary 
to the Westminster recordings (WL 5167) of 
the Pines of Rome and the Fountains of Rome, 
Respighi through three compositions has put 
Rome on the musical map. The Pines and the 
Fountains do not tell a story but present an 
“atmospheric topography.” 


Fontani di Roma 

The Fountains of Rome was composed in 1916 
and first conducted in the same year by Arturo 
Toscanini at one of a series of concerts given 
at Rome for the benefit of artists disabled in 
World War I. It was initially heard in the United 
States at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
New York, on February 13, 1919. In it are depic- 


2. Quotations are from the scores of the poems. 
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ted the fountain of the Villa Giulia at dawn, 
the Triton Fountain in the morning, the Trevi 
Fountain at mid-day, and the fountain at the 
Villa Medici at sunset. Each of the fountains 
is depicted at an hour in which their character 
is most in harmony with the surrounding land- 
scape, or in which their beauty appears most 
impressive to the observer.3 

One section of Fowntains was used as the 
musical theme of the television program called 
“What in the World?” presented by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company several years ago. 
Objects of archaeological and anthropological in- 
terest were identified in terms of time, place, 
and use by a panel of scholars. 

Having seen pictures of the various fount- 
ains described musically by Respighi and having 
been instructed on the significance of their parts 
in terms of the ancients, a class can be pre- 
pared to appreciate the meaning of this compo- 
sition. However some classes may find Foun- 
tains not as easy to understand as others, and 
it might be better saved for the end although 
it stands first chronologically. At any event, vir- 
tually all interested Latin teachers will find the 
second and third works of the trilogy of more 
practical use. 


Pini di Roma 

The Pines of Rome was composed in 1924 
and presented at the Augusteo in Rome on 
December 14 of that year. It was first pro- 
duced in the United States by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Philadelphia, January 15, 1926, un- 
der the baton of Respighi himself. 


In the program book Respighi wrote: 


While in the preceding work, “The Fountains of 
Rome,” the composer sought to reproduce by means of 
tone an impression of nature, in “The Pines of Rome” 
he uses nature as a point of departure in order to recall 
memories and visions. The century-old trees which do- 
minate so characteristically the Roman landscape _be- 
come testimony for the principal events in Roman life.4 

The poem is divided into four parts: 

1. The Pines of the Villa Borghese 
2. The Pines near a Catacomb 

3. The Pines of the Janiculum 

4. The Pines of the Appian Way 

Anyone who has visited Rome will enjoy the 
mental isages and memories stirred up by the 
children playing a familiar game in the Villa 


3. A complete description of the whole tone poem taken 
from the score can be found in G. Upton and O. Bo- 
rowski, The Standard Concert Guide (New York: Blue 
Ribbon Books, 1940) 390f. 

4. Upton and Borowski, op. cit. (see n. 3) 391. 


Borghese, the solemn chant from the cavernou 
interior of the catacombs, and the Janiculum in 
the moonlight. (The teacher may even have sat 
on the Janiculum Hill in the moonlight when 
studying at the American Academy!) The third 
section offers an interesting digression. During 
the section “The Pines of the Janiculum,” the 
song of 2 nightingale is heard. Respighi used a 
phonograph record of the nightingale’s song and 
evoked considerable discussion. He felt no com- 
bination of wind instruments, nor even a color- 
atura soprano, could produce an effect other 
than artificial. Consequently, if you listen to 
“The Pines on the Janiculum” on records you 
will hear a recording of a recording. 


However, it is the fourth section, “The 
Pines of the Appian Way,” which has the most 
to offer the Latin class. When the section opens, 
the listener can visualize a misty dawn on the 
Appian Way (along which he may even have 
traveled). The pines line either side. This is 
the road which the triumphal Roman armies 
followed upon their return to Rome. In the dis- 
tance, one can faintly hear the marching steps 
of the soldiers. As they grow louder, the trump- 
ets blare to announce the approach of the vic- 
torious legions. Meanwhile the sun rises higher 
lighting the route to the Capitol and down into 
the Via Sacra. 


It is not necessary to play the entire re- 
cord in order to attain optimal results from this 
composition. In fact to play the entire record side 
would require more class time than most teach- 
ers have at their disposal. A brief oral intro- 
duction to the first three sections will suffice 
for the playing of the fourth. “The Pines of the 
Appian Way” can be appropriately presented to 
the class when it has just finished the Latin 
reading lesson on the Roman triumph (or the 
Appian Way). The teacher can supply necessary 
background on the road — its name, title it has 
earned, builder, use, history, ete.— and on the 
Roman triumph. 

Feste Romane 
Roman Festivals is composed of four tonal 
pictures: 
1. The Circus wiaximus 
2. The Jubilee 
3. The October Harvest Festivals 
4. The Epiphany 

As was the case with Pines, only one of 
these sections has immediate value in the Latin 
class: the first, on the Circus Maximus. It can 
be introduced immediately after the class has 
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studied the Circus Maximus in its historical set- 
ting. 

Composed in 1928, Roman Festivals was first 
produced under the direction of Arturo Toscan- 
ini at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
New York, on March 17, 1929. It is of large 
full-bodied proportions, and in it Respighi again 
reveals that he was one of the great masters 
of the early twentieth century. 

Respighi himself provides this description of 
the section on the Circus Maximus: 

A threatening sky over the Circus Maximus, but the 
people are celebrating: Hail Nero! The iron gates open, 
and the air is filled with a religious chant and the 
roaring of savage beasts. The mob undulates and rages 
serenely the song of the martyrs spreads, dominates, and 
finally is drowned in the tumult.5 

As one reads Respighi’s description of the Cir- 
cus Maximus, one wonders whether or not he 
had the Colosseum in mind rather than the Cir- 
cus Maximus. As one listens to the music, one 
is inclined to think he did have the Colosseum 
in mind. Although the Colosseum had a poten- 
tial covering, it could be uncovered under a 
threatening sky. But there are several other 
words to arouse suspicion: religious chant, 
roaring of savage beasts, song of martyrs. 
These are words one associates more with the 
Colosseum than with the Circus Maximus. The 
music too conjures up visions of the Colosseum. 

Aside from this consideration, the three sym- 
phonic tone poems of Respighi offer a good 
opportunity to the teacher to correlate the study 
of Latin with the study of music in an inter- 
esting and pleasurable way that is also educa- 
tionally profitable. 

JOHN F. REILLY 
LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
OAKDALE, L.I. 





THE CLASSICS 
AS A SERVICE DISCIPLINE 


One of the implications of Chester L. Neud- 
ling’s recently-published talk, “The Future of 
the Classics,” is that the classics are now in 
greater demand than ever before, but more 
as a service discipline to the rest of the hum- 
anities than for their own sakes.1 He points 
out the difficulties of staffing our multitude of 
general classics courses with our available sup- 
ply of teachers, but he does not mention that, 
if the classics are truly and completely to serve 


(see n. 3) 392. 


5. Upton and Borowski, op. cit. 
1. CJ] 55 (1959-60) 62f. 


the humanities (and also the sciences), staffing 
the translation course is only a part of a task 
which must include increased recruitment and 
instruction in the languages as well. 


There are at least four services which only 
the classicist can render the rest of the hum- 
anities. The first lies in preservation of the an- 
cient languages as tools for research in other 
fields. If the histories of wars, of political in- 
stitutions, of science, of philosophy, of social 
evolution, of language, and of art have any val- 
idity for our time, they must be kept fresh 
and challenging by new studies of recently-dis- 
covered and long-known documents originally 
composed in many languages. Among these 
Greek and Latin play an important part. Surely 
there can be no fresh insight into ancient cul- 
ture without those who can read Latin and 
Greek; into medieval culture without Latin; in- 
to Byzantine culture without Greek; into the 
new and fascinating history of science without 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic; into theology with- 
out Greek, Latin, and Hebrew; into compara- 
tive philology without a minimum of Greek 
Latin, and Sanskrit. Certainly the tremendous 
impact made upon both the popular imagination 
and the learned mind in the decade just past by 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and Minoan Linear B 
bears eloquent witness to the prominence which 
ancient documents can attain even in the mod- 
ern age. 

Secondly, the classics may serve the human- 
ities by training specialists from other areas 
not only in the languages but the literatures of 
Greece and Rome. Literary values which involve 
form, style, or emotional effects arising from 
form and style cannot be attained through 
English translations; therefore no criticism, in- 
terpretation, or tracing of influence which in 
any way involves these values can be based up- 
on a modern paraphrase. A scholar can say no- 
thing authoritative about Prior’s ‘Horatian”’ 
tone unless he knows Horace, about the struc- 
ture of Samson Agonistes unless he knows 
Greek drama, about Pope’s Iliad unless he 
knows Homer’s. Much of medieval, renaissance, 
and modern literature has been imitative of 
the antique past, and the scholar who wants 
and needs to discuss such imitation must be 
sure that he is as familiar with the original at 
least as was the imitator. Consequently, much 
research in modern European literature demands 
knowledge of classical letters in the original as 
a necessary tool. 


These are the kinds of service which the 
classics can offer the few whose interest is the 
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expansion of knowledge in historical perspec- 
tive and whose habitat the library and the gra- 
duate school. The much more extensive service 
which the classics can offer the many, the le- 
gions of American undergraduates, is to ac- 
quaint them with the values of classical cul- 
tures without the many years of specialized 
training necessary to read even one ancient lan- 
guage in a mediocre, perhaps unsatisfying, 
way. Facts and ideas can, as style and form 
cannot, be disseminated to all in English so 
that every college student can know something 
of the sources and foundations of western phil- 
osophy, political science, literature, art, and sci- 
ence. The types of such courses are many and 
demand no exhaustive listing here, but the com- 
monest include ancient history, ancient liter- 
ature in translation, Greek and Latin word-der- 
ivation in modern English, classical art and 
archaeology, mythology, and scientific nomencla- 
ture. Through this type of education, depart- 
ments of classics are enriching the educational 
experience of each student, no matter what his 
specific vocational bent. 

But the fourth service the classicist owes the 
humanities, and the one on which all the rest 
depend, is the perpetuation of his own kind. To 
render services, there must be classicists, trained 


in the traditional way by rigorous years with 
the grammars and texts of Latin and of Greek. 
They and only they can teach the language to 
the specialist in another field, interpret the lit- 
erature, history, and philosophy with real un- 


derstanding, prepare the many translations 
which must be altered to fit the needs and 
and temper and idiom of each succeeding gen- 
eration. They alone can perpetuate that part of 
humane learning from which western culture 
took its sources and its inspiration. 

Thus to approach the Classics as a service 
discipline is no mere rationale for abandoning 
the languages in favor of classics in transiation; 
instead it would demand equally strong college 
programs in the languages and in English an- 
cillary courses, and would depend ultimately up- 
on the success of current attempts to strengthen 
Latin in the high schools and first year of col- 
lege. But one implication of the service concept 
is easy to overlook: it would seem that the clas- 
sicist of the future needs to exhibit a versatil- 
ity which can result only from additional train- 
ing in other disciplines. Prospective high school 
Latin teachers, who are in very short supply 
in most states, are usually counselled to have 
second majors or minors, for the majority of un- 
filled Latin posts and “first jobs’’ are in the 


smaller high schools where there is no full-time 
Latin program or where one must be built from 
the beginning. Conversely, the cause of clas- 
sics would be aided if counselors were to sug- 
gest Latin as a second field to more majors in 
other subjects, provided of course that they had 
the ability and inclination. The advisers of fu- 
ture teachers might well consider the great 
need for high school Latin teachers from a pur- 
ely economic viewpoint, as one area in which 
current demand far outstrips supply, especial- 
ly if one is willing to consider a variety of 
geographical locations. 

On the collegiate and graduate level, the 
need for versatile classicists is different, but at 
least as great. Those of us who try to staff 
posts which must include classics in translation 
are usually interested in finding, instructors 
with some preparation in history or a second li- 
terature. Not only the knowledge but also the 
attitudes of the “cross-field” scholar are highly 
desirable for general humanities teaching of 
any sort, yet the professional classicist with a 
second string to his bow is comparatively rare. 
Mr. Neudling has pointed out the tremendous 
employment market open to the classicist in 
teaching non-language students; it is up to the 
classicist to develop greater versatility if he 
wishes to captialize upon this opportunity. 

But the most searching need for cross-field 
scholars lies in the first service of the classics 
to the humanities, in the realm of research. 
Classicists must surely admit that much of the 
exciting work being done in their field is in ar- 
chaeology, history, and linguistics, all of which 
demand additional skills outside the main stream 
of classical scholarship. Also, other vital areas 
of the humanities are in great need of cross- 
field classicists. The many centuries of Latin 
and Greek which post-date Hellenic Athens and 
the Rome of the Caesars is virtually virgin ter- 
ritory for historian, literary man, and scientist 
alike. The documents of this long-ignored era, 
from Alexander at least to Newton, are legion, 
and the few who can combine ability to read 
a MS with technical knowledge of its subject 
matter find their scope for new discovery and 
interpretation almost unlimited. 

The idea of classics as a service discipline 
and its concomitant need for cross-field scholars 
may be distasteful to some classicists, but ours is 
an era in which the need in both the sci- 
ences and the arts is for men and women 
who can bridge several disciplines and draw ge- 
neralizations beyond the scope of any narrow 
specialization. Our task as classicists is to de- 
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monstrate as early as junior high school that, 
just as the world of science needs bio-chemists 
and astro-physicists, so the world of the hum- 
anities needs historio-classicists and classico-sci- 
entists. The classics have survived, and facul- 
ties of classics have been maintained, in west- 
ern culture because they have offered indispen- 
sable services to a variety of professions and to 
the general study of humane letters. Although 
the specific types of demand have altered, the 
situation has not really changed. 
MARY ELLA MILHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 





SOME ANCIENT HOROSCOPES* 


The authors of this learned and handsome 
volume are members of the staff of Brown Uni- 
versity, one being a Professor of the History 
of Mathematics, the other Director Emeritus of 
the University Library. By previous experience 
in astronomical and papyrological materials they 
have shown their competence for dealing with 
questions as complex as those confronting the 
serious study of Greek astrology and of horo- 
scopes in particular. It need hardly here be 
stated that the purpose of a work guaranteed by 
such scholarly authorship and by the reputation 
of the American Philosophical Society is not the 
propagation of a superstition, however hoary, 
but the extraction from much astrological chaff 
of some scientific testimony upon ancient as- 
tronomical practices in computing the positions 
of sun, moon, and planets and upon ancient cal- 
endars and time-reckoning. 

The primary data of the work are of two 
sorts: (1) original documents, arranged chrono- 
logically, from the inscriptions on the monu- 
ment of Antiochus I of Commagene at the sum- 
mit of Nimrud Dagh in the Taurus (61 B.c.), 
various graffiti from Dura, and papyri of vari- 
ous dates, down to the Islamic period; (2) lit- 
erary sources (numbered “L 71,” etc.), of which 
Vettius Valens in the second century of our era 
is the chief. For the papyri the editors have, 
wherever possible, checked all readings by com- 
parison with the originals or with photographs, 
and facsimiles of several of these reproductions 
are shown at the end of the book. For horo- 
scopes drawn from literary sources and publish- 
ed, for the most part, in the Catalogus Codicum 
Astrologorum Graecorum, the editors reexam- 


* 0, Neugebauer and H. B. Van Hoesen. Greek Horo- 
scopes. (“Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society,” 
Vol. 48.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 


1959. Pp. vii, 231. $6.00. 


ined doubtful passages, wherever they could, 
but for Vettius Valens, who furnishes about 130 
horoscopes — twice as many as in the papyri —, 
they have relied upon the standard edition by 
W. Kroll (1908). A not unnatural a priori as- 
sumption that the cases cited by Vettius (none 
of them specifically dated) are not real horo- 
scopes but are artificially made up, like algebraic 
problems in an elementary school-book, is re- 
futed by the fact that modern computation shows 
that they are astronomically correct for dates in 
the first or second century after Christ. 


As a sample of the arrangement of material 

I quote part of No. L 106 (Vettius Valens 2.36): 
Sun (and) Saturn in Capricorn, moon in Scorpio, 
Jupiter in Leo, Mars in Pisces, Venus (and) Mercury 
in Aquarius, Horoscopos in Virgo, the Lot of Fortune 
in Scorpio, the Daimon in Cancer. Then in opposition 
to the Daimon, which forecasts the intellectual and 
the spiritual, was Saturn and he was in dominant 
aspect to the (preceding) full moon (in Cancer) and 
to the phase at that time, and the ruler of the Lot of 
Fortune was in opposition to the Horoscopos. Thus 
this person had in the fated places injury and tender 
feet and most of all he was lunatic. 

For examples found in Vettius the Greek text 
is not quoted, but it is for the original sources. 
The horoscope above given is followed in this 
book by a modern computation (here leading to 
16 January, 106 A.D., about 10 p.m.), and, at 
the end of the volume, a clock-faced diagram. 
After the concise citation of astronomical sym- 
bols (sun, moon, planets, and zodiacal signs) the 
editors usually provide an astronomical or as- 
trological commentary (or both), in which the 
reader may glean various little matters of in- 
terest. Especially instructive for the layman is a 
series of General Comments (pp. 161-175), sum- 
ming up the results of the separate horoscopes 
and giving other information. Here we learn 
that at present 16 Babylonian horoscopes are 
known, the earliest dealing with 29 April, 409 
B.c. The Nimrud Dagh inscription is the earliest 
extant Greek horoscope; the earliest literary 
one is dated in 71 B.c. Nine Egyptian cases are 
known, dating between 37 B.c. and 93 A.D. Most 
of 180 Greek horoscopes fall in the first five cen- 
turies after Christ. The earliest Arabic one re- 
lates to the year 531 A.D. 

On pp. 165-170 the calendaric data are ar- 
ranged by years; pp. 170-173 deal with astron- 
omical data, and it is of interest to learn (170) 
that “fixed stars play in general a minor role in 
astrological works.’ On pp. 177-179 the graphs 
furnished cast a little light — though statistical- 
ly not very important — on the life-expectancy 
of 42 cases recorded by Vettius (it would seem 
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that epigraphical studies of the same interesting 
problem might, for certain ages, sexes, and 
areas, give a more reliable result, despite the 
rather frequent neglect of grave monuments for 
the very young or the very poor). 

Two glossaries, the first of terms needing 
definition from the start (pp. 2-13), the second 
for more advanced students (pp. 191-201), an 
excellent bibliography (207-210), and a subject- 
index complete the volume, which furnishes an- 
other notable example of cooperation in classical 
and scientific scholarship. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 





LANE COOPER 
1875-1959 

Lane Cooper, Emeritus Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature at Cornell, died 
in Ithaca on November 27, 1959, in his eighty- 
fourth year. Although his teaching and scholar- 
ship during a long and extraordinarily produc- 
tive lifetime concerned themselves mainly with 
the chief English poets — Chaucer, Milton, and 
Wordsworth in particular Mr. Cooper was a 
consummate student of the classics. who 
throughout his career used all his powers to 
support and extend the teaching of Greek and 
Latin and of the classics in translation at Cor- 
nell and elsewhere. His enthusiasm for classical 
studies affected every aspect of his teaching, 
and he invariably encouraged his abler students 
in English to learn Greek. One achievement 
that gave him deep and permanent satisfaction 
was his share in the establishment in 1924 of an 
introductory course in Greek which stimulated 
a revival of interest in that study at Cornell. 

A list of Lane Cooper’s writings through the 
year 19421 includes many articles and thirteen 
books on classical subjects, among them his 
translations of the Poetics and Rhetoric of Aris- 
totle, which were responsible in great part for 
the vitalizing effect which these two treatises 
have had on the study of drama and public 
speaking, both ancient and modern, in this 
country during recent years. Mr. Cooper was a 
pioneer in the teaching of the classics in trans- 
lation, one of the most fruitful developments in 
American liberal education in his time, and to it 
he contributed several notable works, including 
his collection of Fifteen Greek Plays (Oxford 
1943) and his two books of translations from 
Plato.2 He was one of the ficst to make avail- 


1. Lane Cooper, Experiments in Education (Ithaca 1943) 
151-176. 
2. Phaedrus, Ion, Gorgias, Symposium (with sel. from 


able to readers without Greek some of the chief 
treasures of ancient literature, and amid the 
floods of subsequent translations, his versions of 
Plato continue to hold their own because of the 
matchless vigor and accuracy of Mr. Cooper’s 
style and his profound sympathy with Plato’s 
moral and intellectual goals. 

Widespread though his influence was through 
his books and articles, Mr. Cooper’s greatest ef- 
fectiveness was as a teacher. Beyond question 
he was one of the great teachers of his time. His 
unique impact on students in his undergraduate 
and seminary classes at Cornell from 1902 until 
his retirement in 1943 resulted in large part 
from his mastery of the Socratic method, “the 
art of dialectic, when one takes a soul of fitting 
kind to plant in and sows words in it, intelligent 
words... that are not without a harvest, but 
bear seed from which in other natures other 
words are planted that have the force to carry 
on in an undying lineage for ever.”3 Even after 
his retirement Mr. Cooper continued to welcome 
his friends and former pupils and to indulge 
with keen relish in that “mental fight’ which 
he regarded as the essential process, not only 
of education, but of life itself, the examined 
life which he always lived to the full. More than 
one visitor in late years, as Mr. Cooper ap- 
proached the age of Cicero’s Cato Maior, must 
have been reminded of that other old man who, 
like Mr. Cooper, delighted in the life of the 
countryside and the management of his farms, 
enjoyed the society of younger friends, and pos- 
sessed in good measure that consilium, aucto- 
ritas, and sententia, quibus non modo non or- 
bari, sed etiam augeri senectus solet. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE HELEN NoRTH 





MAX LUDWIG WOLFRAM LAISTNER 
1890-1959 

With the death of Professor Laistner on 
December 10, 1959, scholars in the fields of 
classics, ancient history, and early medieval 
history lost a colleague of outstanding ability 
and accomplishments. Born in London and 
trained at Cambridge University and the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens, he served as 
a professor of ancient history at Cornell Univer- 
sity from 1925 to his retirement in 1958. Be- 
fore coming to this country he had served at 
several British universities, last as Reader in 
Ancient History at the University of London for 
four years. After his retirement he continued 


Rep. and Laws) (Oxford 1938); Plato on the Trial and 
Death of Socrates (Ithaca 1941). 
3. Plato, Phaedrus (tr. L. Cooper; see n. 2), p. 68. 
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to live in Ithaca. Honors came his way. Out- 
standing among them were an honorary fellow- 
ship at Jesus College, Cambridge, and the Sather 
Professorship in Classics at the University of 
California, where he delivered his lectures on 
The Greater Roman Historians. 

The fields covered by Professor Laistner, 
both in his training and scholarly works, were 
unusually broad. With his textbooks included 
they covered history from the earliest times 
through 900 a.p. Like many ancient historians 
he was a specialist in certain philological stu- 
dies, in his case later manuscripts and textual 
criticism rather than epigraphy and papyrology. 
Texts edited by him included works by Iso- 
crates and the Venerable Bede. Related investi- 
gations, as well as a preoccupation with intel- 
lectual history, produced Thought and Letters 
in Western Europe A.D. 500 to 900. This standard 
work, first published in 1931, was issued in 
a second and thoroughly revised edition in 
1957. The same year saw the publication of 
many of his articles as The Intellectual Heritage 
of the Early Middle Ages, a volume edited by 
one of his former students, Chester G. Starr. 
By many future scholars these two books and 
other studies in the same field will probably 
be considered Laistner’s chief contribution. Yet 
his works in other fields are important, notably 
his helpful History of the Greek World from 
479 to 323 B.c. and especially The Greater Ro- 
man Historians. The latter volume, published in 
1947, remains unique among books in English 
as a sensible, inclusive account of Roman his- 
toriography. 

Professor Laistner founded no “school.” Bet- 
ter than that, he helped to train a number of 
scholars and teachers working in various fields. 
He will be greatly missed not only by them but 
also by many others who have found him a 
warmhearted and loyal friend. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO J. A. O. LARSEN 


CLASSROOM APPLICATIONS OF 
RHOTACISM AND VOWEL WEAKENING 


The forms of many Latin words and their 
relationship to other Latin words may be made 
much clearer through some knowledge of two 
common phonological phenomena, rhotacism and 
vowel weakening.1 


1. Reference works which are readily available and which 
go into the subject in detail are: R. G. Kent, (1) The 
Sounds of Latin (2d ed.; Baltimore 1940), (2) The Forms 

1946); L. R. Palmer, The Latin 


of Latin (Baltimore 
Language (London 1954); C. D. Buck, Comparative 


Grammar of Greek and Latin (Chicago 1933). 


I 


Rhotacism may be defined as the change ot 
-s- between vowels to -r-, and is well illustra- 
ted by the following: “The Htrusci lived in Et- 
ruria, the Falisci in Falerii.” In the second word 
of each pair, an -s- has fallen between vowels 
and has changed to -r-. Rhotacism explains 
these pairs: maeret, maestus; haurit, haustus; 
robur, robustus; maius, maiorem. 


In words like honor, dolor, a final -s-, the 
ordinary ending of the nominative singular, has 
been changed to -r- because all the other forms 
of the paradigm have an -r- due to rhotacism. 
This change does not affect monosyllables in 
the nominative. Hence flos, floris; mus, muris; 
mos, moris, etc. 


Miser probably kept its intervocalic -s- to 
avoid two successive syllables with r.2 In some 
other words, an intervocalic -s- represents an 
original -ss-; e.g., casa, causa, visus.3 


Of particular interest is the rhotacism seen 
in the stem of es-se in the imperfect tense. 
Here a long a, a signal of past time also seen 
in the past perfect, comes between the stem 
and the person endings. So *es-a-mus* becomes 
eramus. The suffix which was added to verb 
stems to form the present infinitive was -se; 
hence es-se. But in ordinary verbs, the -s- of 
this syllable falls between vowels; hence porta- 
re, vide-re, etc. 


In ferre and velle, the -s- of the -se has been 
assimilated to the preceding consonant. 


We see rhotacism also in the formation of 
the imperfect subjunctive, where -se- is added 
between stem and person endings. We have es- 
semus with no change, but ama-re-mus, vide- 
re-mus, etc. 


et 


We may define vowel weakening as a change 
of quality affecting diphthongs and short vow- 
els. It occurs in medial and final syllables. It 
is attributed to a primitive Italic stress accent 
on the first syllable of words which resulted in 
a less distinct pronunciation of the vowels in 
following syllables. We could not here catalogue 
all the changes which are observable; yet those 


2. Dissimilation of this sort is to be noted in dissyllabic 
onomatopoetic words in English, e.g., ‘crackle’, ‘trickle’, 
‘grumble’, ‘rattle’; ‘clatter’, “clangor’, ‘clamor’, 

3. Quintilian (1.7.20) attests caussa etc. in Cicero. 

4. An asterisk is placed before hypothetical forms of 
words. 
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explained here will clarify the forms of a great 
many common words. 


The effect of vowel weakening differs ac- 
cording to whether a syllable is “open” or “clo- 
sed.” An open syllable is one which ends in a 
vowel; a closed syllable is one which ends in a 
consonant. 

The -a- of facio, when it gets into a medial 
syllable through the addition of an adverbial 
prefix, for example, becomes -e- and then -t-, 
since it is in an open syllable, and the -a- of an 
open syllable underwent two changes. Hence 
efficio. The -a- of -factus, in a closed syllable, 
under similar circumstances, becomes -e-. Hence 
effectus. This principle explains these pairs: re- 
cipio, receptus; cado and occido; amicus and 
inimicus; agere and exigere; emo and eximo; 
*Ju-pater, Jupiter. Further examples of the 
change of -a- to -e- in closed medial syllables 
are seen in: annum, biennium; artem, inertem; 
aptus, ineptus; (arma), inermis; fallere, fefelli; 
parcere: peperci; arceo, coerceo (exercitus). 

Worth noting as an “exception” is the -a- 
in frango and tango where it becomes -i- (per- 
fringo, contingo) just as though the syllable 
were open.® 

Diphthongs also weaken in medial syllables 
and we find -ae- becoming (long) -i-, -au- be- 
coming (long) -u-, as in these pairs: caedo, 
cecidi; quaero, conquiro; aestimo, existimo; 
claudo, concludere; (causa), accusare. 


Syncope, the entire loss of a vowel, occurs” 


in certain medial syllables following this prin- 
ciple: In open medial second syllables, a short 
vowel was lost unless the third syllable was 
final and contained a short vowel. Here are 
some examples: *deksiteros becomes dexter; 
*juvenior becomes iunior; *ambi-putare becomes 
amputare; *primo-cap-s becomes princeps. 


In certain past participles, the conditions 
for syncope were present in some of the case 
forms, not present in others. With its tend to 
regularity, Latin used the syncopated form in 
all cases or in none of them. For instance, in 
monitus, the third syllable is final and does con- 
tain a short vowel, so conditions are not right 
for syncope. But in moniti, the third syllable, 
though final, has a long vowel. Ordinary syn- 
cope would give us *monti. But Latin kept the 
unsyncopated form throughout. Note that in 


5. Also to be noted as exceptions are words where -e- 
occurs in an open medial syllable after an -i- (parietis), 


before a vowel (moneo, aureus), before -r- (peperi, ge- 


neris, duceris), 


doctus, the syncopated form is kept throughout. 
Some participles went one way, others the other. 


Vowel weakening in final syllables explains 
the change of -a- to -e- in such words as ar- 
tifex (for *arti-fac-s), opifex, pontifex. These 
words were so common, incidentally, that 
they influenced the last vowel of iudex, which 
never had an -a- in the first place, or an -e- 
(cf. iudicium). 

JOHN F. GUMMERE 
THE WILLIAM PENN 
CHARTER SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 





A-ROAMIN’ 


So your dream has come true: your ship has 
come in, and you are going out to sea and see 
all the splendors of the Classical Lands. You 
are the envy of that long stream of students, 
teachers, scholars, travelers, tourists who have 
been or hope to go. You have the list of “es- 
sentials’ that the American Academy, the Am- 
erican School, The Vergilian School forward to 
you. ‘And they are “all essentials’ — but they 
are not “all of the essentials.’’ Take it from one 
whose memory of a recent summer is fresh, 
and whose pleasant recollections will remain vi- 
vid whatever else fails or fades, that there is a 
heretofore unwritten list of “ea portanda.” I 
hope you are not too busy packing to rush out 
and stock up on these items. Throw out half 
the clothes (the limited wardrobes enable you 
to identify your group in your out-of-focus pic- 
tures) and double the supply of gadgets. (Re- 
grettably the writer receives no commission from 
products plugged or I’d be joining you on this 
jaunt). 

1. Hundreds of Wash-n-Dry (wonderfully 
cooling, clean, and refreshing; you'll mop 
gratefully with them). 


2. Packages of Wool-lite or cold water de- 
tergent for synthetic materials. 


3. Shampoo in capsules which double for 
laundering or, better yet, girls, enjoy the 
luxury of the beauty parlor — very cheap, 
fast and good. If you use Ivory soap, take it; 
it’s hard to find. 

4. Portable clothes line (suction cups 
don’t hold) plaited elastic lines or small pins 
best. 

5. Wash cloth (none furnished anywhere). 

6. Folding coat hangers (only one or two 
coat hangers in a closet). 
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7. Shower slippers for boat and public baths. 

8. Big billfold and coin purse for oversize 
money. 

9. Take all the film you need — very ex- 
pensive in Italy. Ektachrome can be developed 
in Rome and Naples in a few days. You can 
retake if you missed. 

10. Those tractor-tread, rubber-soled ox- 
fords — recommended and essential —- should 
be gray or tan and preferably buck. You may 
not realize you gather up the dust of the 
ages, though your feet may feel that the dust 
has solidified after 500 miles of walking. Socks 
protect the heels from blisters and keep the 
feet from being a little less dirty at eventide. 
In addition to choosing wisely your “ruin, 
monument, tomb” shoes, think twice before 
you dress up your feet for the museum trips. 
Those floors are hard hard. 

In “The Field” you will find it takes a week 
of experimenting in order to get the right com- 
bination in the way of a carry-all or head gear. 
Don’t invest before going; and discourage fare- 
well gifts of leather brief cases, camera bags, 
shoulder strap bags. The weight of them increas- 
es with every step. Wait and see Rome at the 
“Standa” (5 and 10), where you'll try on all 


kinds of sun hats (the wind gets under the big 
brimmed ones; long bills may shade the lens of 
your camera) and test various carry alls; the 
shoulder strap leaves the arms free but lowers 
the shoulder too. The fabrics weigh less. Get a 
reticulated nylon bag for swimming apparel 
and shopping (bring several home — wonderful 
gifts) and the “retic” is a constant reminder 
of the building material opus reticulatum. 


By all means take one of those guard chains 
for your sun glasses so you can drop them 
around your neck when using your camera. 
If you could sprout hands you would be 0O.K., 
for juggling is regularly required as you make 
the shift from taking notes (practise writing 
while walking) to snapping a picture, fishing 
for the slide record book, swinging the light 
meter back in its case, and back to the note- 
taking. A blouse or shirt made like a cobbler’s 
apron would be great as long as you didn’t 
jostle junk out of the pockets when sprinting, 
climbing, jumping (maybe you could have fas- 
teners on the pockets and the leader could give 
the order“Zip!” before some track skill was re- 
quired). If you are enterprising you'll hire a 
bunch of “ragazzi” and rent them out as cad- 
dies to your colleagues each day. 





Courses in Greek or Latin 





Elementary New Testament Greek 
Special Readings in Greek 
Special Latin Review 

Livy’s History 

Roman Satire 

Lucretius 

Special Readings in Latin 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Take along a small knife: comes in handy 
for peeling fruit on those picnic outings. 

Leave ut home your drivers license, social se- 
curity card, and identification regularly carried 
in your wallet; they have little relevance to you 
in Europe — and you wouldn’t want to lose them. 
You are leaving the U.S.A.; go Italian all the 
way. Enjoy the adventure; delight in the dif- 
ferences; your experiences will provide stories 
for a long time. In addition to the real treas- 
ures of your summer — new ideas, sites and 
sights, books, pictures, friends — revel in the 
trinkets of your junket. 

CAROLYN E. Bock 
MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 





REVIEWS 


N. G. L. HamMmonp. A History of Greece to 322 B.c. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xxiv, 689; frontispiece, 34 
figs. in text. (incl. maps); 7 “tailpieces.” $8.00. 

THERE IS MUCH to commend in N.G.L. Hammond's new 

history of Greece. The points which come to mind at 

once are those of a more technical nature but still of 
much importance to the student of Greek history. The 

whole series of black and white maps is a distinct im- 


provement upon Bury-Meiggs, a comparison, by the way, 
which is obviously bound to arise continually in the 
reader's mind. One receives the impression that Mr. Ham- 
mond’s sojourn in Greece during the war as a guerilla 
fighter and his later walking trips have served him well. 
The topographical studies are abundantly explicit and 
detailed and the information they contain is immediately 
available since the place names in the index have map 
references. Individual plans and small detail maps are 
of special assistance and range over a fairly large and, in 
places, new area. The illustrations set throughout the 
text are intelligently chosen and the plates are quite 
fortunate in that they fulfil their purpose admirably in 
catching up the spirit of the text and giving an added 
dimension and depth to the written account. 


It is pleasant to find original evidence for the given 
account readily accessible at the foot of the page, but 
it is disappointing to be deprived entirely of the more 
important secondary sources. Exclusive of eight shor 
appendices on special problems, the work is divided into 
six Books (e.g., Early Greece, The Renaissance of Greece, 
etc.) of approximately 100 pages each, with a slightly 
greater emphasis on Book IV (466-404 B.c.). The history ~ 
of archaic Greece in Book I enjoys the benefit of more 
recent research on the migrations and Mycenzan civiliza- 
tion. In each of the subsequent Books an attempt is made 
to assess the cultural and social influences at work 
within the period. Conditioned as we have become in 
this area to historiography which is primarily political 
and military, it still remains unfortunate that our his- 
torians do not attempt to enlarge the frame of their ac- 
count. Admittedly this is a large order, and perhaps un- 
attainable, but at present our position is somewhat like 
that of Dr. Johnson's student in the school which has no 
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corporal punishment: “what one end gains the other end 
loses.” In this particular regard, however, Hammond 
carries off well the task which he has set himself; one 
would merely like to have seen a more integrated ap- 
proach. 

The judgment throughout the work is sound, not 
dogmatic, and its general restraint protects the reader 
from the irritant of questionable interpretations based on 
hypothetical possibilities. In conclusion, the present work 
is carefully and clearly argued, follows the text of 
Greek history closely, and is a helpful contribution. 


WILLIAM M. A. GRIMALDI, §. J. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


JosEPH FONTENROSE. Python: A Study of Delphic Myth 
and Its Origins. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univers- 
ity of California Press, 1959. Pp. xviii, 616; 28 ill., 
3 maps. $10.00. 

THIS IS A RARE work for our times, a full-scale scholarly 

contribution to the understanding of ancient mythology, 

and surely the major work on Greek myth by an Amer- 
ican. Starting from the story of Apollo’s slaying the 
dragon Python at Delphi, F. studies with a remarkable 
command of detail and a wide knowledge of the myth- 
ologies of many peoples what he calls “the combat myth,” 
the conflict between a god or hero and the dragon 
enemy in all its myriad forms: male and female, old god 
or human brigand, ogress or seductive sorceress, or even 
as a beneficent dying and reviving fertility god. In some 
versions it is a conflict between cosmic order and primeval 
chaos, conceived of as the ocean that surrounds the world 
or as the destructive flood. Taking his evidence from all 
possible sources, early and late, full preserved or barely 
hinted at, and assuming a strong oral tradition, F. is 
able to show how pervasive is the pattern and how many 
details in individual versions may be understood as the 
transformations and _ distortions of more widespread 
themes. It is this perception of resemblances, the detec- 
tion of the universal underlying the apparently unrelated 
particulars of myth, that makes this work so valuable. 

Inevitably this approach also accounts for the slighting 

of the significance of the particular manifestation of a 

myth in its time and place, and for the underrating of 

the contribution of the individual mythmaker. Nor is 

this approach satisfactory when it comes to history. I 

am not convinced by F.’s picture of the development of 

the Delphic cult; the archaeological evidence seems to 
show only that there may have been no pan-Hellenic 

cult before the eighth century B.c. 

Teachers of mythology will want to send students 
to Python, but should select carefully what is to be read. 
Although the general and summarizing passages are writ- 
ten with great clarity, the presentation of evidence, by 
the very nature of the method, must be isolated as much 
as possible from the qualities of the particular version 
and as a consequence is all too often a barren waste of 
names and numbered themes. The book’s strength is also 
its weakness. Recognizing that mythological stories are 
largely folktales, F. studies them as a folklorist studies his 
data. Hence the listing, numbering, and charting of 
themes, and hence too the theory of the diffusion of a 
single original myth from some Near Eastern source, 
with several different versions of the one original reach- 
ing Greece by various routes at various times. However, 
there is much to be said for an original diversity modi- 
fied by contacts between cultures which requires us to 
look into the nature of society and the human mind for 
the explanation of undeniable similarities. Although his 
viewpoint is essentially “philosophical,” rather than “his- 
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torical,” F.’s commitment to a theory of diffusion pre- 
vents him from making the most of his own results. Burt 
the book is so comprehensive, including a great deal of 
valuable information about the myths of other cultures, 
especially the ancient Near East (with the best demon- 
stration of the oriental connections of Hesiod’s Theo- 
gony), and is marked by such sobriety and soundness, 
apart from a few unfortunate ventures into etymology, 
that no one interested in mythology can afford to neglect 
it. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MICHAEL H. JAMESON 


RoBerRT PayNe. The Gold of Troy: The Story of Hein- 
rich Schliemann and the Buried Cities of Ancient 
Greece. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1959. Pp. 273; 
map. $3.95. 

IT WOULD BE HARD to write a dull book on the life of 

Heinrich Schliemann. Everything is there: a boyhood 

full of legends and haunted castles; then poverty, ship- 

wrecks, the lost love of early years; vast business ven- 
tures, high life in mid-nineteenth century Russia, the 

California gold rush; interviews with princes, presidents, 

and prime ministers; a tragic marriage, a happy marriage 

fantastically achieved; finally, the excavations. 


Payne takes a rather dim view of Schliemann as a 
person. Emphasizing Schliemann’s self-enclosed haughti- 
ness, his miserliness and sexual frustration, and even his 
outright perfidy in dealing with the governments in whose 
soil he dug in, Payne offers a portrait which at times 
verges on the monstrous. Despite occasional passages of 
psychological speculation, one feels that the author has 
not gotten very far inside Schliemann. In his haste to 
tell the story, he has neglected the main thing, the 
mystery of genius. The facts are there, told in vivid, 
rapid prose; but the purpose remains obscure. It would 
have taken a hotter crucible and probably a longer 
book to weld the various aspects of Schliemann into a 
really unified portrait. 

As a book for laymen, however, it has its charms 

and its pitfalls. Payne’s interpretation of the gold 
death masks from Mycenae implies that the Mycenaeans 
deified their kings and had a cult of the dead; but the 
evidence for all this is by no means ready at hand. It 
seems also unfortunate to have elaborated on the Signet 
of the Mother Goddess, clearly a Minoan import, as a 
document on the religious attitude of the Mycenaeans 
(p. 205). The presiding genius in the figure-8 shield is 
doubtless a male deity, as Nilsson says, not “the first 
representation of an armed goddess known to us” (p. 
204). 

But if these matters are controversial, Payne’s critical 
excursus on the Iliad and on Homer himself betrays 
itself as an example of misplaced eloquence. His reading 
of the Iliad resembles his treatment of Schliemann: excit- 
ed, enthusiastic, but superficial. He talks himself into a 
perfect lather of disgust with Achilles, misconstruing fact 
and motive alike (p. 216). But then, it is easy to loathe 
Achilles, and lavish one’s understanding on Hector. It 
is less easy to grasp why Payne says Idomeneus was 
the “gentlest of Agamemnon’s captains” (p. 212); Iliad 
XIII in particular denies it. Of the Greek captains, only 
Patroclus, I believe, is ever praised for his gentleness. 
Be it said in fairness that Payne responds with zeal and 
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passion to Homer, but one wishes that he would read 
him again.1 

Let the gifted amateur who wishes to popularize do 
so with more respect to the limits of his evidence. The 
man most capable of reconstructing the spirit of a past 
age is, no doubt, the creative writer, not the philologist 
or the archaeologist. Such reconstructions keep us in 
touch with our reasons for studying the past; but they can 
be more responsible than this one. Payne's work is vividly 
written, but his scholarship is sadly lacking; perhaps in 
this respect he is a little as Schliemann himself was. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Crepric H. WHITMAN 


1. In his description of what Achaean life was like (p. 
221), it is interesting to learn that they dressed just like 
the Minoans, which is highly dubious, and that they 
“especially delighted in oysters,” for which there is no 
evidence, unless it be the oyster-shells found in one of the 
Shaft Graves, or Iliad XVI 745ff.; but see Athenaeus 
I 13c. The suggestion (p. 224) that the gold buried with 
the Shaft Grave dynasty is a substitute for cremation, 
because “gold is flame,” is indeed poetic; but substitutes 
are usually less expensive. “Variant” is Payne's actual 
word, but the variation still seems a little extreme. Fin- 
ally, why the stormy old Achaeans are thought to be 
like the people of Bali today — unless perhaps it has 
something to do with feminine raiment (see cover de- 
sign), and why Homer is to be dated “two hundred years 
after the events he described” (p. 225) are questions 
which must be left to the author. 
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ARTHUR W. H. ADKINS. Merit and Responsibility: A 
Study in Greek Values. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 
380. $6.75 (42s.) 

THE MATERIAL in this book was first presented as a 

doctoral thesis in 1957, and the author's assertions and 

presentation, he informs us, are essentially the same as 
those of the thesis. The book, however, has been prepar- 
ed mainly for the Greekless reader, all Greek words 
are transliterated, and all quotations are translated. De- 
tailed comments at the conclusion of each chapter con- 
tain quotes in the original and many classical scholars 
may well find these notes delightfully to the point and 
perceptive; at times these notes seem to supply much- 
needed summaries to certain discussions in the text. 

Broadly, the work is intended for three kinds of reader: 

the professional Greek scholar, and Greekless students of 

Greek civilization and of morals. Obviously this entailed no 

small labor, and one suspects that the aim is achieved. 

In the main this work traces the concepts of the 
agathos and of areté (competitive and codperative) as 
they evolve from Homer to Aristotle, with very challeng- 
ing excursions into the problems of freedom of will, 
pollution, dikaiosyné, and eudaimonia. The claims of 
the agathos on the state on the basis of his importance to 
its preservation and the check of the state on the agathos 
by the threat of divine punishment or by appeal to his 
(enlightened) self-interest provided, in the author's view, 
a weak and ultimately unsatisfactory foundation for a 
stable and cohesive society. Given the structure, values, 
and aims, first of Homeric society and then of the city- 
state, the problems involving moral responsibility arose 
as a logical consequence. 

Although one may cavil at many of the author's 
conclusions, more disturbing are his painful verbosities 
in many spots. The most enjoyable and profitable chap 
ters are those on Homer (I-IV); Pollution (V); and 
Aristotle: General Ethics (XVI). 


REYNOLD L. Burrows 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 


Lro Max Kaiser (ed.) Thoreau’s Translation of “The 
Seven against Thebes” (1843). Hartford, Conn.: The 
Emerson Society, 1960. Pp. 30 (lithoprinted); fron- 
tispiece, ill. No price stated. 

THE MODERN CHEAP and fertile press, with all its trans- 

lations, has done little to bring us nearer to the heroic 

writers of antiquity.” Thoreau’s view, expressed in Wal- 
den has been reiterated many times in our own age of 
translation. But the Concord philosopher would have 
relished the productions of Lattimore, Grene, Arrowsmith, 

Vermeule, and others in Greek tragedy. Our time is rich 

with master translators and literary critics, a battery 

formed out of protest and dissatisfaction similar to 

Thoreau’s. 

Begun in Ralph Waldo Emerson's home, The Seven 
against Thebes was completed after ten years of inter- 
rupted labor, latterly in the home of William Emerson 
on Staten Island, but was never published. Homer and 
Vergil were the staples of Thoreau’s youth, the former 
in particular assisting him to his relaxed philosophy of 
life. But he also admired Aeschylus intensely: “There 
was one man who lived his own healthy Attic life in 
those days . . . like every genius, he was a solitary 
liver and worker in his day” (Writings VII, 116); “The 
social condition of genius is the same in all ages. Aeschy- 
lus was undoubtedly alone and without sympathy in his 
simple reverence for the mystery of the universe” (ibid. 
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VII, 117), His versions of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound 
and The Seven helped him to collect his thoughts about 
bravery as embodying, inter alia, intelligence, philan- 
thropy, self-reliance, and energetic determination. 

The translation of The Seven, edited with cautious 
concern and respect by Leo M. Kaiser offers a mostly literal 
version, with a dogged adherence to the word and thought 
order of the Greek and some occasional flashes of keen 
intellectual insight. Though it pales alongside the finer 
verse translation of David Grene in the Chicago Series, 
Thoreau'’s Seven is decidedly worth reading and repays 
a line by line inspection. Kaiser has rescued a museum 
piece, “a very rude translation’ (in Thoreau’s words) 
to be the surprise and delight of many. 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY ALEXANDER G. McKay 


E. R. Dopps (ed.). Plato, Gorgias. A Revised Text with 
Introduction and Commentary. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
Pp. vii, 406. $7.20. (45 s.) 


THE AUTHOR OF The Greets and the Irrational and 
editor of Euripides’ Bacchae in the Oxford Euripides 
series presents here a very scholarly treatment which 
will merit the careful consideration of all who study 
seriously the Gorgias, on which no extensive commentary 
has appeared for a half-century. 


According to Dodds the dialogue should be dated 
387-385, because he believes that the Menexenus (contain- 
ing a reference to the King’s Peace, ca. 387/6 was “de- 
signed as an afterpiece to the Gorgias” (24), and that 
the Seventh Letter (362a) connects the Gorgias with the 
first visit to Sicily, for “the Gorgias contains the earliest 
announcement of this crucial decision” (25). The theme 
in Dodds’ opinion is twofold: rhétoriké and eudaimonia, 
treated alternately in spiral fashion (2f.). The com- 
mentary, relegated to the rear of the volume, stresses 
linguistic material, treating to some extent historical and 
philosophical questions. 

The author no doubt labored long on the text -— 
particularly on his fresh collations of W and F. The 
differences between his text, however, and that of 
Burnet’s (in O.C.T.) seem very slight, not affecting 
the understanding of Plato's thought. A comparison of 
Burnet and Dodds in the first five Stephanus’ pages 
presents merely about eight minor variations. 

On rather flimsy evidence Dodds deduces that Gorgias 
was neither a sophist nor an original philosophical thinker, 
but merely a rhetorician (6-8); but better arguments 
are necessary to differ so radically from the consensus of 
such authorities as Bury, Freeman, and Untersteiner. 

Although of minor importance the following over- 
sights should be corrected in any future edition: p.7, n.1: 
the reference to Grote is incomplete, not including 
volume number (I could not find the citation on p. 521 
of any of the three volumes); p.36, n.1: “Greene (Prae- 
fatio xxii)" should read: “Greene (Scholia Platonica 
xxii)"; 198, sub 451a3: Burnet’s reading is cited 
incorrectly, agreeing in reality with that of Dodds; pp. 
392-395: the List of Works Cited includes by no means 
all the volumes to which the Introduction and Commen- 
tary refer. 

Rosert G. HOERBER 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, FULTON, MO. 
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JEAN HuMBERT and Louis GeMET (edd., tr.). Démos- 
théne, Plaidoyers Politiques. Tome H: Contre Midias, 
Contre Aristocrate. (“Collection des Universités de 
France publiée sous le patronage de 1 Association 
Guillaume Budé.”) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1959. 
Pp. ii, 197. Fr. 1200. 

THESE TWO POLITICAL law-court speeches are notable 

both for substance and for a variety of rhetorical virtues, 

and also in that Demosthenes composed the one with 

the intention of delivering it but never actually did so, 

and wrote the other to be delivered by someone else. 
The speech against Midias (Lord Brougham: “one of 

D.’s finest’), a vehement invective against a hated 

enemy, contains many striking passages —- the poor are 

incited against the rich (112); the insolence of Alcibiades 
serves as a historical exemplum (143ff.); Demosthenes 
proudly admits that he has spent great care on his speech 

(191). And Longinus (ch. 20) praises a passage from 

this oration (72) for the “power, persuasiveness, and 

beauty” achieved by a combination of certain figures of 
speech. 


Contra Aristocratem is important for its legal content, 
its picture of the foreign politics involved, and its elo- 
quent expression of the orator’s high political morality. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De comp. 25) commends the 
prose of the exordium as resembling a fine poem. 


The editors, on the basis of the MSS and papyri, 
have in both cases provided an improved, and reliable, 
text, and a French rendering which conveys the force 
of the original. Professor Humbert himself collated 
certain of the MSS of Contra Midiam. A valuable Notice 
by each editor in the one instance considers the juridical 
aspects of the case, the laws and witnesses inserted in 
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the speech, and the MSS; in the other, describes the 
political motives for the speech, explains the question of 
illegality, and discusses the orator’s philosophy of law 
as reflected in his treatment of the laws of homicide 
Footnotes and complementary notes clarify points of 
law and rules of procedure, and offer observations on 
the style, diction, and argumentation, and on the text 
where it is uncertain; nor are the scholiasts, when useful, 
neglected. A welcome feature is the inclusion of the hypo- 
theses to the speeches, accompanied by brief critical com- 
ments. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY Harry CAPLAN 


W. V. CLAUSEN (ed.). A. Persi Flacci et D. Iuni Iuven- 
alis Saturae. (“‘Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis.”) Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 198. $2.40. 

OWEN’S SECOND edition (1908) has now been replaced 

by Clausen’s, which is based on inspection and collation 

of the Montepessulanus by C. himself, and collation of 

an immense number of other codd. by C. and by U. 

Knoche. The editor occasionally admits readings from 

later codd., thereby implying that recentiores are not 

necessarily deteriores; recent contributions by Housman, 

Knoche, and others are given full weight. 

Persius, though never a popular author, has one of 
the best textual traditions, so that the editor's chief 
difficulty consists in the attribution of dialogue rather 
than the elucidation of textual cruces. (Here, O. Seel’s 
Persius edition [Munich 1950] deserves attention: the 
text has no punctuation at all, the facing translation in- 
dicating his preferences.) In the Vita, C. has restored the 


interesting (Etruscan? Oscan?) Aules for the customary 
Aulus. 

In Juvenal, interpunction is less of a problem (though 
C. might have considered cuius as a relative pronoun 
depending on simplicitas in 1.153). The editor, one notes, 
in general recognizes the fact that we have “good” mss 
copied by ignorant scribes while deteriores occasionally 
deserve consideration. However, despite his intention 
(xiii) of not athetizing too many lines, C. follows Jahn 
and Housman rather closely, throwing out a considerable 
number of familiar Juvenalian sententiae (3.113; 4.8; 
4.66; 4.140; 5.140; 6.460; 11.99; 11.165f.; 15.97F.; 
15.107f.); on the other hand, the obvious gloss in 11.63 
is not bracketed, and the unmetrical 14.la (relegated to 
the apparatus by Owen) appears on the page. The 
well-known crux 1.157 is not obelized; and while C. 
rightly obelizes indulsit (2.168) he modestly gives his 
own indulget only in the apparatus. 

Few of Owen's readings are accepted by C.: in 3.109 
O.’s attractive neque ab inguine might at least have been 
mentioned, as might his reading of 4.116f. In 5.91, the 
old reading Afros for atris, mentioned neither by O. nor 
by C., has much to recommend it; in 11.57, O.'s vitae tibi 
moribus or vitae quoque moribus was deserving of at- 
tention; in 14.24f. the old punctuation carcer rusticus 
will be preferred by some; in 14.45 puer seems greatly 
preferable to pater, as does Housman’s autem for ante 
in 15.90. 


C. reproduces only the first part of the Vita Iuven- 
alis from the Pithoeanus and regrettably, for both Persius 
and Juvenal, omits the brief but helpful testimonia. In 
matters of orthography it is hard to see what is gained 
by reverting to the use of u for v, or by the use of such 
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114 pp. $1.75 
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forms as meiive, Veiiento, fenus; but that is a matter for 
personal preference. The work is singularly free from 
typographical errors, 

In general, this edition is an admirable piece of me- 
ticulous scholarship that worthily maintains the high 
standards of the series. 

Harry C. SCHNUR 
BROOKLYN AND IONA COLLEGES 


agriculture en pays 
trévire et rémois. (“Collection Latomus,” 38.) Brus- 
sels (Berchem): Latomus, Revue d'Etudes Latines, 
1959. Pp. 71; 7 plates, 9 figs. Fr.B. 100. 


RENARD MUST HAVE found it difficult to assign a title 
to this treatise, for there are two disparate, albeit inter- 
related subjects a harvesting machine (the vallus) 
and the ancient agricultural prosperity of Trévire and 
Rémois (essentially the territory of Caesar's Remi and 
Treveri). The concluding section on the satisfied, com- 
fortable estate of the local landowners effectively caps 
the second topic but proves a little far removed from the 
first. Apart from this, the little book, which is excel- 
lently documented and beautifully organized, deserves 
high praise. 

The first chapter is a model for the discussion of 
a technical term. Renard (1) quotes the two source 
passages {Plin., HN 18.296 and Palladius, Agr. 7.2.2-4); 
(2) examines the problems of their interpretation in the 
modern “reconstructions” of the machine; (3) turns to 
the three archaeological documents: (a) the new-found 
relief from Buzenol in which the machine was first iden- 
tified in 1948, (b) that from Arlon in which, despite 


MarcEL RENARD. Technique et 


the defacement of the slab, the outlines can now be 
recognized, and (c) the relief from Reims, in which 
(allowing for the artist’s strange perspective) the vallus 
is identifiable; (4) confronts Pliny and Palladius with 
the slabs and justifies most of their words; (5) places 
the vallus within the frame of other Celtic wheeled ve- 
hicles (with comments about Celtic technical inventive 
ness); and (6) examines the suggested etymologies for 
vallus. (This reaper, by the way, was a two-wheeled 
cart, pushed by an ox or other beast hitched between 
a pair of shafts attached to the axle-housing. In front 
was a row vallus of teeth which cut or tore off 
the heads of the grain. The attendant used a short pole 
to push the heads back into a rather shallow catch-box.) 

In the second chapter Renard contemplates the kind 
of agriculture which encouraged the use of this machine. 
This subject, too, he examines from several facets — the 
fertility of the area; the equipment used; livestock; popula- 
tion and labor supply; occupations connected with agri- 
culture; and the size of the farms. 

In sum, the first chapter illustrates well the strength 
and weakness inherent in considering Realien trom the 
written word alone (but also shows how helpful hind- 
sight can be to the archaeologist); the second chapter 
makes it clear why Caesar (e.g., BG 5.3.1 and 8.11.2) 
speaks especially of cavalry from the region and many 
others can speak of its great prosperity. 

The plates are clear and to the point. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SRUNDY STEINER 
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». BRADFORD WELLES, RoBerT O. FINK, and J. FRANK 
GILLIAM. The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Final 
Report V, Part I: The Parchments and Papyri. With 
an Account of the Three Iranian Fragments by W. 
B. HENNING. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1959. Pp. xxviii, 457; 71 plates, 9 figs. $25.00. 


THIs BEAUTIFUL book has been meticulously proof-read; 
the indices are full and accurate and most of the photo- 
graphs of the texts are exquisitely clear. But these achieve- 
ments are overshadowed by the superb editing of the 
literary and legal material by Welles, of the military 
material by Gilliam and Fink, and of the Iranian material 
by W. Henning. The editors profess “only to call atten 
tion to what is here, not to place things . . . in the history 
of antiquity,” (p. ix) but their explanations make up 
a mosaic depicting the Syrian frontier from the Parthian 
to the Persian conquests. 


Details, of course, are dubious: Welles praises Par- 
thian peonage (p. 113), but the Greek text foresees that 
his “trusted and confidential retainer” is likely to take 
refuge in a temple. As for the Romans, we see the 
legionaries buying land from the peasants. The deed of 
sale is drawn up in the camp, a soldier signs on behalf 
of the peasant (declared satisfied), and there are five 
witnesses — all soldiers. Welles says only: “The vine- 
yard seems to have brought a very low price. Perhaps 
the seller was acting under some compulsion” (p. 140). 
Perhaps! On the other hand, the soldiers were frequently 
Syrians. Troops raised in Dura stayed there (p. 35 is 
self-contradictory). Their half-Romanized names show the 
army as a means of cultural, no less than social, revolu- 
tion. Fink argues that the feriale duranum reflects a 
policy of religious Romanization (but the Roman soldier's 
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conscience can hardly have “dictated” his participation 
“in the solemnities of the ferie” [p. 196]). 


Suggestions: P. 42, ad sacrahimag, prb. ad sacra 
(h)imaginis/um. P. 64, Abbas, ‘father’; Bozanes, prb. Bar- 
zanes. P. 75, first line too short or second too long. P. 
147, surely Kammar justifies Bar Kammar, and Bar Bar 
Belshamen, Bar Bar Kammar. 


These details should detract nothing from the praise 
due a magnificent achievement of outstanding competence 
and care. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Morton SMITH 


Kurt WEITZMANN. Ancient Book II\lumination. (“Mar- 
tin Classical Lectures,” 16.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press (for Oberlin College), 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 166; 64 plates (136 figs.). $9.00. 


PROFESSOR WEITZMANN’s Martin Classical Lectures of 
1959 might be subtitled “Illustrations for Illustrations in 
Roll and Codex (Prii.ceton 1947)”. The present book 
is not a methodological study, but a historical one, to 
show the use of these methods of illustration in various 
types of ancient books, here limited to Greek and Roman 
classical books: scientific and didactic treatises, epic 
poetry, dramatic poetry, and literary prose texts. The 
reconstruction of classical book illumination serves a dual 
purpose: to show the development of another facet of 
Hellenistic Roman art and at the same time to indicate 
the models from which Christian illuminators drew their 
inspiration in fashioning illustrated Bibles and other 
Christian treatises. 


To explore all the ramifications of the methodology 
of book illustration would demand a much larger work 
than this. Prof. Weitzmann has used the opportunity 
granted by these lectures to present a sketch, or more 
precisely, prolegomenon, to that detailed study. A series 
of reproductions included at the end of the book serve 
as the material for discussion. 


To supply the almost complete lack of contemporary 
primary material (i.e., illustrated literary papyri), the 
author draws his evidence from medieval illuminated MSS 
(copies of lost classical archetypes) and from classical 
monuments (relief plaques, bowls, sarcophagi, etc.). This 
involves an important methodological principle, and one 
which Prof. Weitzmann does not discuss in detail here: 
namely, that the illustrations on papyri and in illuminated 
MSS, or on other monuments, allow for the assumption of 
an archetype and a picture stemma similar to that estab- 
lished for the archetype and stemma of a text. This sug- 
gests that there is also a close relationship between the 
development of this fixed iconography and the origin 
of book illumination. There are several difficulties with 
this theory of “picture recension” which arise from the 
paucity of the surviving evidence. Text recension and 
text stemmata depend on the availability of a large 
number of complete texts alike in all but details. 


The author freely acknowledges that many questions 
still remained to be answered, but his principles are as 
useful a heuristic tool as the corresponding canons of 
textual criticism. 


This palmary study makes the reader eager to see 
how this collection of evidence will affect Prof. Weitz- 
mann’s methodological theories and one awaits the 
promised (p. 138, n.9) second edition of Illustrations 


in Roll and Codex. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI James W. HALporn 
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ELEANOR DuckKeETT. The Wandering Saints of the Early 
Middle Ages. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1959. Pp. 319; 5 maps, 2 tables. $5.00. 

Miss DuCKETT HAS produced a very interesting, and 
agreeably written, book dealing with the lives of the 
“Wandering Saints’ of Europe in the period from the 5th 
to the 9th century. It is intended for the general reader 
rather than the specialist, and should form a very use- 
ful companion on one’s shelves to a book such as Helen 
Waddell’s The Wandering Scholars. The text is sup- 
plemented by five maps, one of the Frankish kingdoms 
and the rest illustrating the journeys of various saints; 
two tables, one of the Merovingian dynasty and the other 
of Charlemagne’s ancestry; a brief list of books; an 
index of names and another to the maps. 

The book, as its title implies, treats almost exclusively 
of those saints who are noteworthy for their travels. Any 
others who appear in the story, e.g. St. Oswald, do so 
because of their intimate connection with saints who 
were themselves wayfarers. The extensiveness of the 
travels of many of these saints is in itself remarkable, 
considering that on land they seem usually to have 
progressed on their own two feet. Of greater interest, 
however, are the motives which inspired them. These 
are well summarized by Miss Duckett on p. 27: “Release 
from the world; solitude for the following of the ways 
of prayer; a lively seeking after knowledge; a passion for 
sacrifice and self-denial; a driving concern for the souls 
of their fellow-men these were the marks of early 
medieval saints. For these ends they wandered where- 
ever their time called them.” The Celtic saints 
in particular were impelled by some strange inner 
urge to remain perpetually on the move, feeling 
that the life of the peregrinus, even though he might 
have no definite destination in view, was especial- 
ly meritorious. It is perhaps right, however, to remember 
that sometimes such vagrancy was involuntary, the result 
of political or ecclesiastical dissensions, as when St. Kenti- 
gern was driven from Scotland or St. Columban from 
the Burgundian kingdom. 

Basically The Wandering Saints of the Early Middle 
Ages is a collection of biographical sketches, distinguished 
both by learning and by a sympathetic insight into char- 
acter. The author does not disdain much quasi-legendary 
material and rightly so, for, when judiciously handled, 
this can be conducive to understanding as well as to 
edification. But the story of men like St. Patrick in 
Ireland, St. Columba in Scotland, St. Aidan in England, 
St. Willibrord in Frisia, St. Boniface in Germany, or 
Anskar in Scandinavia is the story of the evangeliza- 
tion of a large part of Europe. Some knowledge of this 
process is essential to any understanding of the Christian 
civilization of the medieval era. Miss Duckett’s kook is 
to be commended as a contribution to this understanding 
no less than for its obvious biographical interest. 

C. L. Howarp 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY, CINCINNATI 


GRAYDON W. REGENOS (tr.). The Book of Daun Burne! 
the Ass: Nigellus Wireker’s “Speculum Stultorum.” 
With Introduction and Notes. Illustrated by Luts 
Eapes. Austin, Tex.: University of Texas Press, 
1959. Pp. xiv, 166; frontispiece, 7 ill. $4.50. 

TOWARD THE END of the twelfth century, Nigellus Wire- 
ker, a Precentor of Christ Church in Canterbury, wrote 
the Speculum stultorum, a satire in elegiac verse which 
enjoyed lasting popularity and was held by Chaucer in 
high esteem. From a reference to it in the Nun’s Priest’ 's 
Tale — “I have wel rad in Daun Burnel the Asse . . . 


Dr. Graydon W. Regenos, Professor of Classical 
Languages at Tulane University, has borrowed the title 
for his metrical translation of this satire. 


In an unpretentious introduction, Professor Regenos sets 
forth lucidly, though perhaps somewhat too summarily, what 
is known about Nigellus, whose surname may well have 
been Longchamps rather than Wireker; about his works, 
several of which are still unpublished; and about the 
historical setting of the Speculum stultorum. Under the 
guise of the ass Brunellus, a pathetically stupid creature 
who, unable to accept his limitations, yearns for knowl- 
edge and a longer tail, Nigellus castigates the ambitious 
vanity of monks and men in high positions. The allegoric- 
al adventiires of the ass, his consultation with the 
physician Galen, his visit to Salerno, the frustrations of 
his many years of study at the Paris schools, are related 
with humor and deft adroitness while many charming 
stories are embedded in the burlesque tale. 


Nigellus’ elegiacs give an impression of compactness 
due in part to the fact that each distich usually forms one 
complete sentence. Professor Regenos has attempted, 
with a large measure of success, to reproduce this effect 
in his own heroic couplets. Although every line in his 
translation is an iambic pentameter, he has indented 
each alternate line of the couplet, as is regularly done 
with the shorter line of the elegiac distich. He has, on 
the whole, been remarkably faithful to his author. His 
translation recreates the tone of the original, its good 
humored banter, the racy vigor of its style and diction. 

He has used the text published by Thomas Wright, 
but has corrected many of its inadequacies with the help 
of various scholarly studies of the manuscript tradition, 
to which he refers in the notes. Illustrations by Luis 
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Eades enliven the volume, which has been most attractively 
produced by the University of Texas Press. 

Dryden translated the satires of Persius and Juvenal 
“for the pleasure and entertainment of those gentlemen 
and ladies who, though they are not schelars, are not 
ignorant.” Such, clearly, has also been the intention of 
Professor Regenos, who has given us a readable version 
of a very amusing medieval satire. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE BeRTHE M. MartTI 
D. P. Simpson. Cassell’s New Latin-English, English 

Latin Dictionary. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd.; New 

York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1960. Pp. xvii, 883. $7.00 

(plain); $7.75 (thumb-indexed). 

Mr. SIMPSON IS to be congratulated on his excellent 
revision of Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. This is what might be 
expected of the Head of the Classical Department at Eton, 
with its long tradition of classical scholarship. The pub- 
lishers should also be congratulated on the appearance 
of the volume; both the pages and the type are larger 
than those of the previous edition, and the text is much 
easier to read. 

The preface gives a brief history of the dictionary 
since 1854, when the first edition appeared.1 Mr. Simp- 


. This was the work of John R. Beard and of his son, 

Charles Beard, who compiled the Latin-English section. 
In 1886 J. R. V. Marchant brought out a revised version 
of this section, and in 1892 the English-Latin section was 
also revised; the title page gave the credit for the double 
revision to J. R. V. Marchant and J. F. Charles. The 
English-Latin section now became little more than _ half 
as long as the Latin-English, whereas Beard’s edition 
contained two sections of equal length. From 1892 the 
dictionary was reprinted in the same form until Mr. 
Simpson was asked to revise it in 1953. 
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son claims that he now offers what is in many respects 
a new book. His aim has been to conform to the fashions 
of the present day, both in English idiom and in Latin 
spelling, to introduce new material, and to go part of the 
way back to the simplicity of the original edition. The 
first part is intended to help students to read ‘classical’ 
Latin of the best period; the second is to help them to 
write Latin prose in the manner of Cicero, Caesar, or 
Livy, and is not intended for students of Latin verse, 
who should consult other books. 


The Latin-English section is said to contain articles 
on most of the words used by ‘classical’ authors from 
about 200 B.c. - A.D. 100. Many proper names have been 
included, though some less important names like Agesim- 
brotus, which were found in the previous edition, have 
been omitted. In the spelling of Latin words consonantal 
i has rightly replaced j, and v has been retained for con- 
sonantal u. The ‘unassimilated’ forms of compound words 
have been preferred to the assimilated, but there are 
a number of exceptions. Thus adfirmo, adlabor, adquiro, 
adripio, adsiduus, adgredior are preferred, but appello 
ascendo, attendo, aspergo are not assimilated. In Marchant’s 
edition and in Lewis and Short, the custom was to write 
affirmo and assiduus. In this new edition an article often 
falls into two sections under the headings LIT(eral) and 
TRANSF(erred), ie. used in a metaphorical sense. 
Arabic numbers in brackets are used to introduce dif- 
ferent senses of a word, and other sub-divisions are in- 
dicated by a, b, c. Since these are all in boldface, they 
stand out clearly. 

In the list of abbreviations the important word Cos 
(=consul) has been added, and a few unnecessary items 
like B (=bonus) have been omitted. The list of authors 
contains 47 names; Eutropius has been omitted, but Accius, 
Atticus, Celsus, Curtius, Gellius, Lucilius, Manilius, Valerius 
Flaccus have been included. Marchant’s list contained 39 
names, but Celsus and Curtius were listed separately for 
the English-Latin section, along with Ammianus, Lin- 


naeus, Priscianus, Vegetius, and Valerius Maximus. 


In the new edition the best innovation is that Cicero's 
Letters are now distinguished from his other works; this 
is important for students of composition. The name of 
the author is given after a quotation, but unfortunately 
space did not permit the exact reference to be given.? 


It is clear that this is a very useful dictionary both 
for schools and for colleges, but all graduate students 
and most of the senior undergraduates in colleges ought 
also to use Lewis and Short, so that they can check the 
references when they are in doubt. With this one quali- 
fication it can be said that Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary 
is admirable for the purpose for which it was intended. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Joun F. C. RicHarps 


Latin word humanitas we find: 
summa erga nos 
Cic. L.; Caes. (2) refinement, education, culture: com- 
munium litterarum ac politioris humanitatis expers, Cic.” 
Lewis and. Short gives the reference for the first quota- 
tion as Fam. 4.13.2 and adds the word Caesaris, and for 
the second it gives de Or. 2.17.72, and adds the words 
homo non at the beginning. (Actually Cicero writes 
homini non . experti in the dative.) 


2. Thus under that fine 
“Esp. (1) humanity, human kindness 
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FERDINAND DE SAUSSURE. Course in General Linguistics. 
Edited by CHARLES BALLY and ALBERT SECHEHAY® 
in collaboration with ALBERT REIDLINGER. Translat- 
ed from the French by Wape BaskIN. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. xvi, 240; ill $6.00. 


SaussuRE’s Cours de linguistique générale] was not a 
book in the ordinary sense but “a reconstruction, a syn- 
thesis” from lecture notes taken by others—some of 
them distinguished scholars in their own right. The per- 
sonal impact of Saussure’s teaching must have been 
enormous; it can even now be gauged from the unioue 
fact that a Saussurian orthodoxy exists and thrives (its 
publication is the Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, Ge- 
neva). Under the circumstances, the Cours, which would 
have been an important work aiyhow, took on an ir- 
resistible, tantalizing charm. Few works have exerted 
such influence, at least overtly; time will tell whether 
or not its deeper significance is equally powerful. 


The present English translation is very welcome. It 
is far better than the many superficial flaws (from the 
title page down, and particularly in the transliterations 
of forms) presage. Some mistakes belong of course to 
the original, such as the misnumbering of the Appendices 
(173; see now Godel, Sources manuscrites du Cours, etc., 
100). But a for s makes complete nonsense of the ex 
ample on p. 219. 


In an introduction the translator attempts to define 
Saussure’s position in linguistics. He heaps scorn on the 
nineteenth century's “fragmentary” approach to reality 
and on investigators to whom language was simply an 
inventory or mechanical sum of units. The term of re- 
proach, “atomistic,” is hurled twice. This is demonology 
or, perhaps, political science, but hardly history: what- 
ever may or may not be wrong with nineteenth century 
science in general, it is difficult to see how an impartial 
observer could single out, of all disciplines, neogram- 
marian linguistics as an illustration of unconcern for 
system relationships (Baskin goes so far as to list Ost- 
hoff and Leskien as chief offenders). Saussure, of course, 
was one of the greatest and boldest of the nineteenth 
century workers. He wrote brilliantly at a time when 
much of the original creative spirit seemed to have gone 
out of the field, and, most important of all, he possessed 
the great gift, denied to most of his elders and con- 
temporaries, not only of working out and carrying out 
methods of research and inference but of discussing them 
as well. 

Henry M. HOENIGSWALD 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ARTHUR HAZARD DAKIN. Paul Elmer More. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. xvii, 
416: ill. $7.50. 


EDITOR, LITERARY critic, teacher, philosopher, and theolo- 
gian, Paul Elmer More was beyond doubt one of this 
country’s most distinguished figures in the first third 
of the twentieth century. Dakin’s biography is painstak 
ingly accurate as it records the career of this many- 
faceted man, from his childhood in St. Louis, his under 
graduate days in Washington University, and his gra- 
duate study of Sanskrit at Harvard, followed by his short 
tour of teaching at Bryn Mawr. Then came the two years 
of solitary living in Shelburne, New Hampshire, where 


1. Lausanne and Paris 1916; 4th ed. Paris 1951; see now 
R. Godel, Les sources manuscrites du Cours, etc. (Geneva: 
Droz; Paris: Minard, 1957). 


the first of the famous Shelburne Essays in literary criti- 
cism were composed. The next fourteen years found 
More in the world of literary journalism in New. York, 
a period that was climaxed by his editorship of The 
Nation. No other periodical in America has ever equaled 
More’s Nation as a vehicle for responsible literary criti- 
cism. In 1914 More retired to Princeton where he began 
his master work on The Greek Tradition which traces 
the amalgamation of Greek philosophy and Christianity. 


Dakin brings out clearly how More’s life was es 
sentially a quest of the spirit. Few men have been so 
widely learned. More was the easy familiar of the litera- 
tures. of Greece and Rome, of England and the con- 
tinent, as well as the rich treasures of the Sanskrit East. 
Yet everything that he read was the deep concern of 
his questing spirit. Plato for him was a way of life as 
was Platonic Christianity, the position which he held 
at the end of his quest. Nowhere can his concern be 
better seen than in his partnership with Irving Babbitt 
in leading the movement that was known as the New 
Humanism. 

Dakin is a self-effacing biographer and thus much 
of his book consists of skillfully woven quotations from 
More's works and from many hitherto unpublished let- 
ters. All can be grateful for this, for More is indeed 
one of the great masters of English prose style. As for 
Dakin's portrait of More the man, it can be fairly urged 
that he is too preoccupied with the byways of his sub 
ject’s character. For those who knew More, he was 
a greater solider, and warmer person than this bio- 
graphy would lead us to believe. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY WHITNEY J. OATES 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


This column is intended primarily for teachers of Latin 
in secondary schools. New investigations and evaluations 
of the lives and works of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, and 
information concerning the Rome of their era, constantly 
appear in classical periodicals, American and European 
Unfortunately, too frequently these valuable studies are 
unknown or inaccessible to teachers and interested stu- 
dents. CW plans to summarize each month certain articles 
which seem pertinent to classroom use. Obviously such 
summaries will present, rather than criticize. Readers are 
urged, of course, to consult, when possible, the periodicals 
in which the original articles were published. 


AN INDIAN AENEID? 

Did Vergil, in composing the Aeneid, adapt 
for his own use elements of an early oriental 
heroic poem? Quite possibly, writes Josette 
Lallemant, “Une source de |l’Eneide: le Maha- 
bharata,’ Latomus 18 (1959) 262-287. Lest this 
notion seem too fantastic, she cites the remark 
of Macrobius concerning the Augustan poet, 
“Fuit enim hic poeta, ut scrupulose et anxie, 
ita dissimulanter et clanculo doctus ut multa 
transtulerit quae unde translata sint difficile 
est cognitu (5.18.1).” 

In support of this hypothesis, Mlle. Lalle- 
mant points to a number of analogies between 
the two poems, especially with regard to the 
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following elements of the Aeneid: the military 
operations in Italy, the character of Turnus and 
the role of Latinus, and even certain verbal! 
allusions and details of description. These ana- 
logies, she feels, are too numerous and too close 
to be ascribed to coincidence. Instead, Vergil may 
well have known the Indian epic, for there had 
long been a considerable artistic and intellectual 
exchange between East and West, especially 
through Egypt. Interestingly, Vergil’s good 
friend Gallus was appointed prefect of Egypt 
in 30 B.c. It is not beyond the range of possibil- 
ity that the Mahabharata had been translated 
into Greek, and that Vergil was directly ac- 
quainted with the vast poem. If not, he may 
have learned enough about it, for his purposes, 
from a man of letters who knew the work well, 
possibly from oral transmission. 


CICERO AND CAESAR 


Approximately two thousand years ago, 
within the space of about a year and a half, 
two men were assassinated. P. Boyancé, ‘“‘Ciceé- 
ron et César,” Bulletin de lV’Association Guil- 
laume Budé 18 (1959) 483-500, compares the 
careers and the goals of the two statesmen, 
and fancies that, were their shades to meet in 
the underworld, they would find that their 
differences were not as great as they had some- 
times thought. It is true that Cicero had cast 
his vote for the preservation of a crumbling and 
dying republic, and Caesar had worked towards 
dictatorship; in this they seem diametrically 
opposed. Neither objective was realized. But 
in the building of the empire which ensued, it 
might seem that Caesar’s aim, which had ap- 
parently failed, left behind a far greater in- 
fluence than that of Cicero; after all, his death 
did not utterly destroy the concept of Caeser- 
ism, which was to endure for twenty centuries. 
Yet Cicero, in his efforts to maintain the exist- 
ence of an ailing political structure, gave more 
to the Empire and to the Western tradition 
than did Caesar, and more than is commonly 
supposed. That legacy can be summed up in the 
word humanitas, with all of its legal, ethical, 
and cultural implications; it was a concept 
which stood as the nuclear organizing value of 
the best aspects of the imperial world. Boyancé 
believes that, in spite of the conflicting at- 
titudes which dominated the lives of these two 
Romans, their shades, in some Elysium reserv- 
ed for the great, would have joined hands in 
agreement. Ultimately, the achievement of 
humanitas was a goal which they shared. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY R. D. MURRAY, JR. 
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VERGIL’S MAIUS OPUS 


Readers of Vergil’s Aeneid tend to idolise the 
truncated form of the first six books because 
they are scenically rich and theatrical and have 
a timeless universality. But Vergil’s war books 
(7-12) are unique among Latin epic poets for 
their range of incident, situation, characteriza- 
tion and pathos. To redress the critical estimate 
of Vergil and to revive fondness for the last half 
of the epic, W. H. Semple examines the structure 
and content of Books 7-12 in “The Conclusion of 
Virgil’s Aeneid: A Study of the War in Latium, 
with Special Reference. to Books 11 and 12,” in 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (Man- 
chester) 42 (1959) 175-193. 


The battlefield and carnage were both ingre- 
dients of the Homeric legacy and undoubtedly 
appealed to the war- and amphitheater-minded 
Romans, But there is a tedium in battle-scenes, 
so Vergil supplies his readers with incidents 
which render the war a “matter of character, 
situations, descriptions and human emotions.” 
In Semple’s view, Vergil purposely lingers over 
the preliminaries and related activities of war 
(Aeneas-Latinus negotiations; Turnus’ return 
from Ardea to Laurentum; Amata’s Bacchanals; 
the war madness; the catalogue of Italian con- 
tingents.) The scene in the council chamber of 
Latinus (Book 11) is one of the most varied and 
dramatic in the poem, and artistically a triumph 
of construction. Camilla’s characterization is a 
masterpiece. 


The fatal combat between Aeneas and Turnus 
is a superb curtain, but the final heavenly de- 
cision is more important. The will of Heaven, 
the purpose of Jupiter, is the compass of the 
epic. The record of Aeneas’ trials in his quest for 
Latium is largely an account of the temptations 
to err devised by Juno. The ‘“‘summit conference”’ 
in Book 12 brings about the reconciliation of 
Jupiter, Juno and Venus, and Turnus’ death is a 
visible sign that the heavenly compact affects 
mortals. 


Vergil is aware, argues Semple, that God’s 
will is beneficent, not for the individual, but for 
the totality of mankind. Aeneas, who is empiri- 
cal man, errs from his partial knowledge of the 
Supreme Will; his strength is his hope and 
faith in the divine wisdom which promises the 
success of his mission. 


MAN-INTO-BEAST 


©vid treats his readers to a vast array of 
‘transformations’ from man into beast in his 


Metamorphoses, and usually the altered creat- 
ures carry over, often in magnified form, some 
repulsive traits of their human state (e.g., Ly- 
caon). G. B. Riddehough treats “Man-into-Beast 
Changes in Ovid” with wit and critical insight in 
The Phoenix 13 (1959) 201-209. 


Unlike Lucretius and Vergil, Ovid’s gentle, 
kindly nature does not lead him to sympathise 
with the animal kingdom. Some have attributed 
this to Ovid’s deference to Augustus’ vegetarian- 
ism, others to a mildly Pythagorean notion of 
the Life-Principle which migrates from one ani- 
mate creature to another. The cause for the 
transformation into a hairy, feathery, or scaly 
creature varies; sometimes sin and beastliness 
precede, but the innocent and innocuous are also 
often involved. Riddehough sees through to an 
odd omission; whereas the superstitious Italian 
countryfolk were a prey to wonder-workers, and 
hags and screech-owls were part of the land- 
scape, Ovid’s witches or sorcerers capable of 
changing human shapes are either divine by na- 
ture or near descent (Circe, Proteus, Vertum- 
nus) or a favored mortal (Mnestra). Ovid seems 
to exclude the human shape-changers to help his 
poem to epic elevation; divine, rather than hu- 
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man wills are involved: “Di... mam vos mutastis 
et illas” (Metam., 1.2). 

Generally tales of pity and terror, with tragic 
overtones, the transformations are painless, and 
the power is invincible, inevitable, and awful. 
The creations are often nightmarish, (e.g. Scyl- 
la, Midas with his long hairy ears). Duplication 
and monotony are not part of the Metamor- 
phoses; the element of surprise always registers 
and the poet’s own transformation in exile at 
Tomi on the Black Sea is the most unexpected: 
“bundled up in furs in that fierce winter-cold, 
as shapeless a form as Callisto herself, the bear 
that was once so human.” 


* 


Other Recent Articles: 

T. G. Rosenmeyer’s “Virgil and Heroism: 
Aeneid XI,’”’ CJ 55 (1959-60) 159-164, examines 
Vergil’s handling of Camilla and Arruns and 
finds message and meaning. 

Guillaume Stégen examines two epistles of Ho- 
race: “L’épitre d’Horace 4 Celsus Albinovanus’”’ 
(Hpist. 1,8), L’Antiquité Classique 27 (1958) 
363-372; and “L’épitre d’Horace a Aristius Fus- 
cus” (Epist. 1,10), Les Etudes Classiques 38 
(1960) 23-29. 

J.P.V.D. Balsdon examines 


“Women in Im- 


perial Rome,” History Today 10 (1960) 24-31. 
Bernhard Kytzler, ‘“Matius und Cicero,’ His- 
toria 9 (1960) 96-121. 
E. Badian, “Sulla’s Cilician Command,” Athe- 
naeum 37 (1959) 279-303. 
ALEXANDER G. MCKAY 
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CLASSICS MAKES THE NEWS 


Msgr. Antonio Bacci, a native of Gingnola, Italy, 
recently elevated to the rank of Cardinal by Pope 
John XXIII, heads a bureau of the Vatican Secre- 
tariat whose chief function is to compose the Latin 
texts of briefs sent by the Pope to prominent per- 
sons. An outstanding Latinist, his numerous func- 
tions include the best use of the official language of 
the Church. In 1958, for example, Cardinal Bacci 
was entrusted by the Sacred College of Cardinals 
with the composition and recitation of the sepulchral 
eulogy for the funeral of Pope Pius XII. He was al- 
so asked to write and read the Latin message to 
the cardinals which explained their duties at the 
conclave that elected Pope John XXIII. 

The new cardinal, a firm opponent of moves to 
drop the study of.Latin from school courses, has 
published a 724-page Itzlian-Latin dictionary of mod- 
ern words. He has coined a large number of Latin 
equivalents for modern concepts. Among them, be- 


side the much publicized ‘‘globus atomica vi displo- 
dens’’ for atomic bomb, are ‘‘nicotianum fumum sur- 
gere’’ for ‘to smoke,’ and ‘‘ephemeridum notitiarum 
auceps’’ for ‘newspaper man.’ 

The cardinal worked in the office of the Latin as- 
sistant of the Vatican Secretariat of State for more 
than nine years. He was named Secretary of Briefs 
to Princes in 1931. His office works closely with the 
Secretariat of Latin Letters which prepares the Lat- 
in used in all encyclical letters that deal with topics 
of universal importance. 


A dedicated American scholar on his way to 
study at the American Academy in Rome is the 
subject of David Demarest Lloyd’s new novel 
“The Sirens Let Him Go’’ (Bobbs-Merrill). It is 
set in the Vergil country of Naples. 


Dr. Albert E. Warsley and his Auxilium Latinum 
were the subjects of a lively two column item in 
Time (Jan. 4, 1960, p. 60) ... Among other interest- 
ing stories told is the one concerning Lowell Thomas 
who called Dr. Warsley in 1931 requesting a Latin 
translation of the familiar ‘‘So long, until tomorrow.”’ 
Thomas used the Latin ‘‘Valete in crastinum’’ and 
plugged ‘‘Auxilium Latinum’’ on the air. Nearly 
8,000 letters followed. 


Earl Mazo reports (in ‘‘Richard Nixon: A Po- 
litical and Personal Portrait,’’ p. 16) that al- 
though the present vice-president was absent dur- 
ing much of his senior year in high school, he 
nevertheless managed to maintain his four-year 
““A”’ average in Latin. 


The first page of the second section of the New 
York Times of March 17 carried four interesting 
pictures of young reclining and togaed guests and 
two lively and detailed accounts of Roman ban- 
quets held in Old Westbury (L.I.) and Park Ridge 
(N.J.) Participating were the Park Ridge School 
and the Wheatley School. We urge a trip to the 
local library if you missed this copy. 


Books on ancient Greek philosophy and other 
classical themes were among the forty purchased 
by Premier David Ben-Gurion of Israel during 
his two and one-half hour shopping spree in Bren- 
tano’s and Stechert-Hafner’s book stores in New 
York on his recent trip. — Catullus is the subject 
of a new novel by an English diplomat, ‘‘Fare- 
well Catullus’’ (London and Maxwell), written 
by Sir Pierson Dixon, presently Britain’s perma- 
nent representative at the United Nations. 


The only alliance in history similar to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) is the first 
Delian League (478 B.C.), according to General Al- 
fred M. Gruenther. General Gruenther pointed this 
fact out to C. L. Sulzberger, diplomatic columnist 
of the New York Times, who discusses the compari- 
son in detail in ‘‘What’s Wrong with U.S. Foreign 
Policy?’’ (Harcourt Brace), pp. 120 ff. 


“Caveat consul ne quid detrimenti respublica 
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capiat.” Thus wrote a Sorbonne professor to 
French President Charles de Gaulle. One of 
“tens of thousands” delivered to the official 
residence, the message was in support of de 
Gaulle and the Fifth Republic in the Algerian 
crisis. 


Robert F. Hawkins, Rome correspondent for the 
New York Times, reports the finding of an ancient 
Roman statue in a hole being dug for a low-angle 
camera emplacement at Hadrian’s Villa in Tivoli. 
The use of the ancient villa, site of Roger Vadim’s 
first ‘‘American’’ film, ‘‘Blood and Roses,’’ is cost- 
ing producers about $50,000, more than twice the 
sum collected annually in admissions to the na- 
tional monument. The money will provide funds for 
accelerated restoration of the ancient site. The pro- 
ducers have promised to respect the premises ‘‘to 
the point of not even driving a single nail into an 
antique wall” and duly turn in fragmentary finds to 
one of the guards who assiduously patrol the scene. 


Dr. John G. Palfrey, dean of Columbia Col- 
lege, has announced that starting im the fall 
of 1962 the college will require three years of 
high school foreign language for admission. He 
asked the high schools to provide more of the 
“foundations” so that the colleges can devote 
themselves to philosophies. 


Five hundred New Yorkers recently received 
in the mail an invitation beginning (we read) “ad 
ecoenam saltationemque te latius invitamus” and 
ending “invitatione solum.” The date “ides Martiae 
A.D. MCMLX” also appears. This excursion into 
the lingua latina began when a group of post-de- 
butantes, bachelors and young married couples met 
to plan a benefit subscription party for the Cerebral 
Palsy Recreation Center. The translation was handl- 
ed by Lowell Youman, a 25-year-old M.A. candidate 
in Greek and Latin at Columbia University, with 
the help of his 26-year-old brother Alfred Youman, 
who holds a doctorate in Greek from Yale and is 
teaching at the Hopkins Grammar School in New 
Haven (Conn.). He also supplied a literal transla- 
tion back into English. The place of the party is 
given as the Collegium Cosmopolitum (Cosmopo- 
litan Club) and the beneficiary as Recreatione 
Centro Paralysis Cerebris. 


A Reuters news dispatch reports that archaeo- 
logists hope to discover more remains of Roman 
Cologne (Germany) when excavations are made 
this year in connection with rebuilding the area 
around the Cologne Cathedral... A Dionysiac 
mosaic was discovered near the Cathedral dur- 
ing excavations for an air-raid shelter in World 
War II. 

JOHN F. REILLY 
LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
OAKDALE, LONG ISLAND 
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STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 
(Continued from page 247) 
interests and abilities and the teacher’s preparation 
and taste (76). 


The Advanced Latin course is described thus: 


Full utilization of materials presented in this 
course would require two years of study. Each 
year’s work is arranged as a unit, one year based 
on the study of Latin prose, the second on Latin 
poetry. 

Ideally, the prose unit should be presented first. 
In schools where a four-year sequence of Latin 
is not practical, these units may be offered in 
alternating years in order that students may have 
the opportunity to study both the prose and the 
poetic masterpieces of Latin literature. 


Other Latin departments may prefer to divide 
the work between the study of prose and poetry. 
In this case, two courses can be planned covering 
essentially the same material but based on different 
reading selections. If these two courses are alter- 
nated, students will be able to elect four years of 
Latin without finding the work repetitious (16). 


Its primary objectives are put in the following 
way: 

Because of growing maturity, third and fourth 
year pupils should be able not only to extract the 
essence of thought contained in a Latin masterpiece 
but to appreciate the artistic qualities which make 
it a work of enduring worth and a source of en- 
joyment. It cannot be taken for granted that pupils 
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will have a natural aesthetic appreciation. This 
must be fostered by teaching the intrinsic elements 
of a work of art—the beauty and power of ex- 
pression, perfection of form, harmonious proportion, 
emotional depth and richness of thought (83). 

A recommended approach to advanced Latin is 
the study of the classics as the literary ancestors 
and models of modern European and English liter- 
ature. A familiarity with basic classical writers 
furnishes a key without which Western literature 
cannot be fully understood and enjoyed. Even if 
only Cicero, Vergil and Ovid are read, an excellent 
introduction to the study of literary history is 
provided. If the study inciudes reading in transla- 
tion some of the Greek writers who influenced 
these three great Romans and the writers who fol- 
lowed them, the teacher will be giving students 
works of first-class importance in Roman literature 
and at the same time transmitting knowledge of 
our literary heritage, an essential base of a cuitivat- 
ed person’s education (84). 

The Syllabus contains also vocabularies, lists 
of idioms, common Latin roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes, practical suggestions for classroom 
procedure, notes on realia (with illustrations), 
instructional materials, suggested readings in 
Latin at the various levels, remarks on extra- 
curricular activities, and a general bibliography. 
Space prevents any attempted evaluation of this 
extensive material, but both substance and pre- 
sentation attest the time and thought that have 


obviously been expended on the preparation of 
this attractive vade mecum for the teachers of 
the Empire State. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The University of Michigan has announced prelimin- 
ary plans for an Advanced Placement Latin Institute, 
June 20 August 12, 1960, under the direction of 
Dean H. L. Levy, Hunter College, New York City, 
and Mr. R. T. Scanlan, Edina-Morningside H.S., Edina, 
Minn. For further information, please write Prof. G. F. 
Else, 2026 Angell Hall, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


The Thirteenth Annual Latin Institute of the Amer 
ican Classical League will be held at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, June 23-25, 1960. The revised program 
includes the following features: 

Thurs., June 23 (afternoon): 
Space Age,’ A. Fred Sochatoff, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; “Ancient Spacemen—Lucian’s Verae. His- 
toriae,”’ Lillian B. Lawler, Professor Emerita, Hunter Col- 
lege; “Missiles and Minds,” Chester L. Neudling, Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C.; “Two Travelers, One 
by Walking, One by Flying” (illustrated), Eleanor Cooper, 
New York; “Classical Literature: A Bulwark of  Free- 
dom,” Irving Arkin, Wm. Cullen Bryan H.S., St. Louis; 
“Population Explosion,” Jesse Chambers, Jackson (Mich.) 


“Humanities in the 


Thurs., June 23 (evening): “Education in Time ,and 

Space,” Sidney Harris, Editor, Chicago Daily News; 
“Vergil in Opera,” James Constantine, University of 
Virginia; Reception Hamilton Hall Parlors. 
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Fri., June 24 (morning): “Minor Divinities of the 
Aeneid,’ Bernard Fenik, Princeton University; “Vergil’s 
Lacrimae Rerum,” Edgar C. Reinke, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity; “Garlands,” James A. McCulloch, Duquesne Uni- 
versity; “The Light Touch in Vergil,” Bernice Fox, Mon- 
mouth College; ““A Portrayal of Vergil’s Hopes and Sub- 
sequent Disillusionment,” Margery J. McClure, Mt. Leban- 
on (Pa.) H.S.; “Dreams and Visions in the Aeneid,”’ Ann 
E. Miller, Fort Madison, Ia. 

Fri., June 24 (afternoon): Annual Reports by Of- 
ficers; “Lhe Many Faces of Catilines” Edward A. Robin- 
son, Fordham University; “Lawyers, Then and Now,” 
Florence Fitzgibbon, Shades Valley (Ala.) H.S.; “Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Homo WNovus,”. Herbert G. Mentink, 
Central College, Pella, Ia.; “Cicero's Relations with 
Caesar,” Sister James Mary $.C.N. Abp. Williams School, 
Braintree, Mass. 

Fri., June 24 (evening): “Our Debt to Roman Law,” 
Hon. Robert S. Cushman, Mayor, Highland Park, IIl.; 
“The Curmudgeon by Menander,” Michael Crosby, Col- 
umbia University; Social Hour Hamilton Hall Parlors. 

Sat., June 25 (morning): “Factors and Influences in 
the Election of Latin by High School Students, Amelia 
B. Bingham, Peabody H.S., Pittsburgh; “Beginning Latin 
Students: A Literary Approach to Teaching,” ‘Clyde 
Pharr, University of Texas; “Panel—What to Teach 
in 3rd and 4th Year Latin”: Moderator: Alice Anderson, 
Highland Park, Ill.; Panel: Sister M... Sophronia, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis.: Loraine A. Strasheim, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Richard Seanlon, Edina-Morningside (Minn.) Jr.-Sr. H.S.; 
Vivia Craig, Englewood H.S., Jacksonville, Fla.; “Dis- 
cussion of Laboratory Method”: Moderator: Robert De 
Voss, St. Charles (Ill.) H.S.; Reverend Towey, Warren- 
town, Mo.; £.M. Hamson, University of Michigan. 

All friends of the classics are cordially invited to 
attend. The charge for room and meals is $7.00 per 
day. Special accommodations are available for Catholic 
Sisters. For reservations please address American Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, indicating 
name, address, institution, and expected time of arrival. 


C. A. A. S. — WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 
LATIN WORKSHOP 


Plans for the 1960 Summer Latin Works‘iop, 
to be held at Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md., with the cooperation of The Classical] 
Association of the Atlantic States, are now com- 
pleted. The regular session will be held June 27 
through July 15, with a supplementary special 
Latin Readings Course to be held from July 18 
through August 3.1 

Mrs. Margaret M. Forbes of the University of 
Minnesota will be the Visiting Professor. Mrs. 
Forbes is particularly well qualified for a Latin 
Workshop program. She has been on the staff in 
Latin Workshop programs at Marymount College, 
Salina, Kansas, and at the Universities of Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Mrs, Forbes was one 
1. See CW 53 (1959-60) 137, 170, 201. A report on 
the 1959 session, by Prof. Carolyn E. Bock, Montclair 
State College, Upper Montclair, N. J., appeared in our 
November issue (pp. 53f.). A paper, “A Love Letter 
to Latin,” by Miss Doris E. Kibbe, Manchester H. S., 
Manchester, Conn., a student at the 1959 Workshop, was 
published in the October issue (pp. 8f.). 
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of the first group of ten to work with Dr. Sweet 
at the University of Michigan in 1952 under a Car- 
negie grant to develop new materials and techniques. 
The use of Dr. Sweet’s structural approach to the 
teaching of Latin has been one of Prof. Forbes’ 
specialties since then, and she has been interested 
in the use of a language laboratory as a part of 
Latin instruction. Mrs. Forbes is a member of the 
Foreign Language Advisory Committee to the Min- 
nesota State Department of Education. She has had 
foreign travel and study abroad, including work at 
the American Academy in Rome and at the Villa 
Vergiliana at Cumae. She is also well known to 
Latin teachers as editor of ‘‘The Forum,” a regular 
feature of ‘“‘The Classical Jcurnal.”’ 

New among the visiting lecturers in the program 
this year are Janice M. Benario and Herbert Bena- 
rio of Sweet Briar College. Professor and Mrs. 
Benario spent the entire summer of 1959 at Cumae 
and traveling in Southern Italy, while they served 
as director and business manager of the Villa 
Vergiliana at Cumae. 

The course in translation from Latin, to be held 
July 18-August 3, will be taught by Dr. Janice M. 
Benario. Dr. Benario has taught at St. John’s Col- 
lege and at Sweet Briar College. In 1957 she held 
a Fulbright grant to the summer session of the 
American Academy in Rome and the Vergilian 
School at Cumae. Professor and Mrs. Benario are 
editors of the ‘‘Newsletter’’ ef the Classical Associa- 
tion of Virginia. 

Brochures about the Workshop programs, in- 
cluding details on academic credit, may be obtain- 
ed from the Director, Professor William R. Riding- 
ton, Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 
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Durr, J. WicHT. A Literary History of Rome in the 
Silver Age. Edited by A. M. Durr. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1960. Pp. xvi, 599. $10.00. 
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Comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero, Alexander, 
Caesar, Antony. 
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a Latin Interpretation and Selected Notes from Servius. 
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See Fadiman, supra. 
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GittiaM. The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Final 
Report V, Part I: The Parchments and Papyri. With 
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Pp. xxviii, 457; 71 plates, 9 figs. $25.00. 
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S Lt 261—THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO (3) 


S Lt 109 (209)—-THE TEACHING OF LATIN (3): 


Other Courses 


t 11 (111)—-PROSE OF THE EMPIRE (3) 


k 1 (1-2)—ELEMENTARY GREEK (3 or 6) 
Gk 21 (21-22)—INTERMEDIATE GREEK (3 or 6) 


All courses are 75 minutes daily (3 credits) except 
Elementary Latin (3 hours daily) 
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For further information write: Director of Summer Session 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 
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VIRGIL: 
The AENEID 


SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL: Aeneid, 
Books I, II, IV, VI; read in Latin by John 


F. C. Richards, Accompanying Latin text 


together with English translation. 


FL9969 
1-12” 33-1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 





Selections from Virgil: Aeneid, Books 1, U, iV, VI 
Read iy Latin by jolm F.C. Richards FOLKWAYS RECORDS FLoy6g 
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FI8112 ESSENTIALS. OF LATIN. An introductory course, using 
selections from Lotin literature; prepared and presented by 
Professor John F. C. Richards, Greek & Latin Dept., Colum- 
bia University (based on Essentiols of Latin, pub. by 
Oxford Univ. Press.) 

4-12'' longplay records $23.80 


FL9975 (FP97/5): CICERO. Commentary and readings in Latin 
and English by Moses Hadas. Introduction, First Oration 
Against Cataline, On Old Age, Tusculan Disputations, On 
Moral Duties, Letter to Atticus. 

1-12’ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9976 (FP97/6) CAESAR. Introduction and readings in Latin 
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ment with Phonotapes, Inc. 

1-12’ 33 1/3. rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9972 (FP97/2) THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Introduction and 
readings in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hadas 
of Columbia University. Includes reading from the authors 
Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Cafo the Elder, Cicero, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, St. Thomas Aquinas 
etc. Released by special arrangement with Phonotapes, Inc 
Text. 

1-12‘ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9963 THE ODES OF HORACE. Eighteen Odes of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, read in Latin by John £. C. Richards. 
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FL9912 (FP97/12) ANTIGONE (Sophocles). Performed and read 
if Greek by the Columbia University Classic Society. Text. 
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FL9980 DAPHNIS and CHLOE, by Langus, with instruction and 
réad in English by the translator, Professor Moses Hadas 
of Columbia University. 

1-12‘ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record . $5.95 


FL9979 (FP97/9) PLATO: ON THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. Read 
in Greek and in English by Professor Moses Hadas. Text 
By special arr. with Phonotapes, Inc 
1-12’ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9974 (FP97/4) THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. Commentary and 
readings by Prof. Theodor Gaster. Text 


1-12 33.1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9977 (FP97/7) THE INFERNO (Dante) read in ITALIAN by 
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companied by complete ‘La Divina Commedia’’ text in 
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1-12’ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9965 ITALIAN CLASSICS. Read in Italian by Prof. Avv. 
Maric Palladini, Dante, Inferno; Manzoni, Maggio; D‘An- 
nuzio, Notturno; Dante, Paradiso, Boccaccio, Decamerone 
Novella V; Foscolo, XI Sepolcri; G. Delia Casa, Galateo, 
Novella. With text in Italion and English. 


1-12’ 3311/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9973 (FP97/3) THE STORY OF VIRGIL‘S ‘“*THE AENEID.’ 
Introduction and reading in English by Professor Moses 
Hadas of Columbia University. Includes books I-ill, IV, 
peg Released’ by special arrangement with Phonotapes, 
nc. Text. 


1-12" 33.143 :rpm. longplay record $5.95 
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117 West 46th Street N.Y.C: 36, NY. 











